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BEAT HIM WITH BALLOTS! 
By C. R. Macauley 
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Our World Votes for the 
Bok Peace Plan 


By Herbert S. Houston 








LIHU ROOT and his associates on the jury have made a unanimous award of the 
American Peace prize, offered by Edward Bok. The plan chosen is a coura- 
geous challenge to this country to face and to accept realities. With irresistible 
logic it establishes the conclusion that there is room in the world for but one organ- 
ization to maintain peace and that, in purpose and effect, the existing League of 
Nations is such an organization. Therefore the United States and every other 
country not now in the League should become members of it. But they should 
join, not the League that exists only in the Covenant, but the League that is written 
in four years of practice. This means that Articles X and XVI would have to go, 
as the plan proposes, and that the final force behind the League would be world 
public opinion, as Lord Robert Cecil said repeatedly in his addresses in this country 
was the case now. 

This plan may not satisfy the pro-League or the anti-League bitter-enders, any 
more than Lincoln satisfied Garrison and Wendell Phillips on the one hand or Jef- 
ferson Davis on the other. But it is a great step toward world peace. Our WoRLD 
is earnestly in favor of it and prints below a ballot which it trusts will be used by 
its readers. As Macauley says in his grim picture on the opposite page, of an 
apprehensive Mars, ‘Beat him with ballots.” 
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Do you approve the winning plan Yes O 


I. That the United States shall imme- mn substance? No O 
diately enter the Permanent Court of In- (Put an X inside the proper box.) 
ternational Justice. 
wi That without Cem) (TN 0) cS A aie orp gala laid o's:m ales Seeks 
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4. Propose that membership in the League Mail promptly to 

should be opened to all nations. THE AMERICAN PEACE AWARD 
5. Provide for the continuing development ° ° 

of international law. 342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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CHARLES G. DAWES 


Chairman of the American Advisory Committee to the Reparations Commission which will 


investigate the ability of Germany to pay her debts 

















Realities in Kurope’s Revival 
By Fred I. Kent 


Chairman, Committee on Economic Reconstruction of Europe, International 
= Chamber of Commerce 


War Debts Owed to America and Among the Allies Are a Big Factor Underlying 
the Problems Which the American and Allied Experts Will Have to 
Tackle in the Inquiries Into Germany’s Finances and the Means 

of Making Good War Damages 





F we would aid 

Europe in solv- 
ing her problems, 
we must recognize 
realities and not be 
guided by myths. 
The complexities 
which exist are 





Six months of investigation on the 
ground in Europe, in the course of 
which the leaders in the economic and 
political life of the nations concerned 
in reconstruction were interviewed, are 
the basis for this challenging article 
by the Vice-President of the Bankers 

Trust Company of New York 


upon us is not as 
severe as the strain 
upon them. 

But because we 
should not loosely 
criticize does not 
mean that we are 
warranted in ig- 








those that arise 

from the inequalities and lack of sta- 
bility in human nature. They are just 
that— nothing more and nothing less. 


In the United States we have one 
principal language and one country and 
yet there are many men engaged in try- 
ing to play one part of the country 
against another and in setting up classes 
which they encourage to destroy each 
other for some advantage which these 
agitators, political or otherwise, hope 
thereby to gain for themselves. 

In Europe there are many countries 
and many languages and it would seem 
far more natural for the various races to 
consider their own welfare before that 
of others than for men in one country 
with one language constantly to exer- 
cise their every force to depreciate their 
own countrymen, whose life-work may 
be different from theirs or who may 
reside in some other part of their 
country. 

This only goes to show that human 
nature is much the same everywhere 
and that we in the United States of 
America are in no position to criticize 
other peoplesmerely because our domestic 
problems of the moment are not as great 
as theirs and consequently the strain 


noring such facts as 
may exist, regardless of their cause, and 
consequently in considering how we can 
best,cooperate with the European nations 
to bring about peace, we must take into 
account every element of the problem, 
and the “state of mind’ of those con- 
cerned is one of the most important. 
Unfortunately, there are always those 
in the world who make it their business 
to exploit their.fellows, and after wars, 
such individuals can more successfully 
control masses by false promises be- 
cause the desire for better living con- 
ditions exceeds the will to reason. 
Many times in history this tendency 
has resulted in the development of new 
wars before any final peace could be 
brought about. The hatreds induced 
by war are largely impersonal and apply 
to the pictures which have been built 
up in the minds of. peoples as to the 
characteristics and intents of opposing 
nationalities. Such hatreds die slowly 
and they can only be eradicated, if at 
all, through the passage of time. It 
is undoubtedly true that the treaties of 
peace have developed new hatreds in 
Europe and that they have intensified 
those caused by the war, which has 
served to keep them alive longer than 
might otherwise have been expected. 
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But in spite of the severity of the 
war, its loss of life and its devastation, 
time so dulls the edges of memory and 
the struggle to live takes so much of 
men’s energy and thought that the 
underlying conditions in the European 
countries have been constantly turn- 
ing from those of despair toward con- 
structive effort. 

By this means the latent power of 
hope, which is the foundation for all 
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forward movements in 


human affairs, has 
been slowly built up in 
many of the countries 
of Europe. At present 
however, it is held in 
check and overshad- 
owed by the great Rep- 
arations problems 
and the dying embers 
of the flame of the 
Russian terror. 

The problems which 
the war left to men 
were greater than they 
could solve without 
the lessons furnished 
by the further hard- 
ships which resulted 
from the experiments 
that have been under- 
taken in the vain 
struggle to obtain re- 
lief without having 
to work for it. It 
was futile to expect 
that a _ satisfactory 
peace could be worked 
out of such elements 
as have existed in the 
European situation 
until the strain had 
approached the break- 
ing point. Except for 
the better underlying 
conditions, therefore, 
it was only natural 
that the problem 
should assume the 
very serious aspect which it presents to 
day. At every such point in history, the 
intelligence of the contemporaneous 
generation is either insufficient to pre 
vent a new catastrophe, or it is great 
enough to conceive and carry out 4 
settlement. 

This test would now seem to be 
squarely up to the people of the United 
States and not only the welfare of Ev 
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hanging inthe balance. 
For protection, 
France has built up a 
huge war machine and 
has joined to it other 
forces that in them- 
selves form a strong 
barrier between Ger- 
many and Russia. No 
settlement of the Rep- 
arations question can 
therefore be satisfac- 
tory which does not at 
the same time elimi- 
nate the waste and 
menace that such mil- 
itary forces represent 
and no settlement can 
be made that would 
seem to warrant the 
French people in re- 
ducing their military 
unless militarism 
throughout Europe is 
made a thing of the 
past. 

Again no solution of 
the Reparations ques- 
tion that only takes 
into account the mon- 
etary problem can re- 
store the peace of Eu- 
rope and allow the 
latent constructive 
forces which have been 
gradually gaining 
strength since the Ar- 
mistice, full play for 
the benefit of human- 
ity. The force of the need for a settle- 
ment of the Reparations question must 
therefore be exercised to the limit of 
its power and be made to destroy 
militarism in Europe so effectively 
that all the nations may rest content 
and not feel the necessity of relying 
upon armies for their security. 

A committee under the Reparations 
Commission is now engaged in a study 
of the capacity of Germany to pay and 


Member of the 





REALITIES IN EUROPE’S REVIVAL 


Germany’s resources. 
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of possible methods under which it can 
pay. It is not conceivable that this 
committee will find that Germany can 
pay the total amount required for Rep- 
arations plus the total amount of the 
Interallied Indebtedness without too 
great hardship to its people. Again 


the feeling in France seems to be clearly 
established that if it is obliged to pay 
to Great Britain and the United States 
in.settlement of the Interallied Indebt- 
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PREMIER POINCARE OF FRANCE 


For protection France has built up a huge war machine. 

No settlement of the Reparations question can be satis- 

factory which does not at the same time eliminate the 

waste and menace of such military force, and no settle- 

ment can be made that would seem to warrant the French 

people in reducing their military unless militarism through- 
out Europe is made a thing of the past. 


edness everything which France re- 
ceives from Germany, that the German 
people will be profiting at the expense 
of the French people, who will then 
have to pay for their own Reparations. 
If, therefore, the Interallied Indebt- 
edness is left entirely out of considera- 
tion in connection with the study of 
Reparations, there would seem to be 
little, if any, hope that a total amount 
to be paid by Germany can be deter- 
mined that Germany can meet and that 
will be acceptable to the Allies, 

But even if such an amount were 
fixed, it would still leave the problem 
of militarism in Europe unsolved, with 
a great likelihood that it would con- 
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tinue to grow until 4 new 
war resulted. Consequent- 
ly if any power exists in the 
Interallied Indebtedness 
which can be so used as to 
make possible the settle- 
ment of the Reparations 
question and at the same 
time eliminate militarism 
in Europe, it would seem 
to the detriment of the 
whole world not to exer- 
cise it. 

The United States has 
taken the position that 
Reparations and the Inter- 
allied Indebtedness must 
be considered separately 
and this may be wise, 
Such a stand, however, 
does not prevent the con- 
sideration of these two 
questions simultaneously, 
and if we wish to be as- 
sured of a final and satis- 
factory settlement of the 
most destructive of the 
problems of Europe, they 
must be considered simul- 
taneously. 

After the committee ap- 
pointed to consider the 
German situation in all 
its phases is well started upon its work, 
the Debt Funding Commission of the 
United States should take up with the 
other creditor nations, Great Britain 
and France, and carefully study the 
Interallied Indebtedness from the point 
of view of what may be to the greatest 
interest of the creditor nations. 

The Commission should not under- 
take such study with any preconceived 
notion as to what it may find, but it 
should enter into negotiations with the 
other creditor nations with an open 
mind for the purpose of ascertaining 
just what powers for settlement lie 
within the Interallied Indebtedness and 
with the intention of placing itself in 
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position to advise the 
people of t he United States 
of the facts, whatever they 
may be. 

It would seem beyond 
doubt that the Commis- 
sion would be thoroughly 
justified in indicating to 
Great Britain and France 
that the people of the 
United States would not 
consider any readjustment 
of the Interallied Indebt- 
edness, even though it 
might enable the settle- 
ment of the Reparations 
question, unless the mili- 
tary forces in the European 
nations could be reduced 
toanational police. 

Europe’s need for a 
settlement of the Repara- 
tions question is so great 
that regardless of how any 
nation might feel concern- 
ing the payment of the 
Interallied Indebtedness, 
the power that such in- 
debtedness might wield in 
bringing about the much 
desired settlement of Rep- 
arations would be suffi- 
cient to foree consider- 
ation of the question of the 
reduction of its military, particularly 
if all of the other debtor nations of 
Europe were being brought into the 
proposition at the same time. 

There is every reason to believe 
that the neutral nations of Europe 
would gladly join in any agreement that 
might be undertaken by the debtor 
nations to limit their military on some 
definite basis, and while Germany and 
her former Allies are limited by the 


treaties of peace as to the military 


forces which they can maintain, yet for 
the sake of the strength that lies in 
unity of action, they should be brought 
into the situation with the other nations. 





REALITIES IN EUROPE’S REVIVAL 





CHANCELLOR MARX OF GERMANY 


A committee under the Reparations Commission is now 

engaged in a study of the capacity of Germany to pay and 

possible methods under which it can pay. It is not con- 

ceivable that this committee will find that Germany can 

pay the total amount required for Reparations plus the 

total amount of the Interallied Indebtedness without too 
great hardship to its people 


While this seemingly leaves out 
Russia, yet once its rulers see that peace 
is going to prevail in Europe, such of 
its leaders as are destructive will rapidly 
lose their power, which only flourishes 
upon discontent. We can then confi- 
dently look forward to the develop- 
ment of a different attitude in Russia, 
as its need for a proper association with 
the other nations would be overwhelm- 
ing. Such association could only be 
brought about if Russia was willing to 
join in the military agreements being 
undertaken and if she was ready to play 
an honorable part in the economic 
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affairs of the world, and consequently 
the cooperation of Russia could be 
hoped for. 

As all of the parliamentary bodies in 
Europe would have to act before any 
agreements as to the limitations of their 
military were made effective, sufficient 
time would naturally elapse to enable 
the rulers of Russia to see the desira- 
bility of their joining in the mutual 
agreements before such nations as 
might consider the Russian army a men- 
ace would have to take active steps to 
reduce their own armies. Any reason- 
able delay in the passage of required 
legislation to bring about the reduction 
of the military in the European nations 
would not jeopardize the final result in 
any particular, as such method of fund- 
ing the Interallied Indebtedness as 
might be worked out would, of course, 
only become effective after the final 
settlement of the Reparations question 
and after proper action had been taken 
by the parliamentary bodies of the 
various nations. 


Benefits of an Understanding 


NCE the nations were in accord in 
O such a development, we would wit- 
ness a world trade revival that would 
surpass anything of the kind in history. 
The debtor nations would be able to 
meet such part of the Interallied In- 
debtedness as might have been funded 
and the creditor nations would gain far 
more in trade than they would lose in any 
readjustment of the indebtedness that 
might have been found to be necessary. 

It must be admitted that a continu- 
ance of the present discord in Europe 
will make it impossible for the Inter- 
allied Indebtedness to be paid except 
over a long period of years, which time 
will be dependent largely upon when 
peace is finally reestablished in Europe. 
It would seem far better for the present 


generation to use the Interallied Ip. 
debtedness so as to reestablish peace 
in Europe and stop militarism and leave 
future generations a legacy of this na. 
ture, than to allow present conditions 
to continue with the suffering which it 
entails to many peoples and leave a 
legacy to future generations of greater 
existing hatreds between nations. 


The Need for Negotiations 


T SHOULD also be borne in mind that 

the people of the United States would 
have an opportunity through their 
Congress to pass upon any plan that 
might be suggested before it could be- 
come effective. Can there be any doubt 
therefore that this country has every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose if the 
World War Foreign Debt Commission 
should enter into negotiations with the 
other creditor nations, Great Britain 
and France, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what force, if any, may lie in 
the Interallied Indebtedness that can 
be exercised to settle the Reparations 
question, stop militarism in Europe 
and reestablish peace in the world? 
And how can the people of the United 
States intelligently decide what action 
may be for their best interests unless 
it does so? 

Is it not possible that we may prefer 
to spend a part of the Interallied In- 
debtedness for a present peace and the 
elimination of the menace which inev- 
itably surrounds the existence of great 
military organizations than to insist 
stubbornly that some future genera- 
tions be placed in position to spend the 
proceeds of the Indebtedness for imports, 
which it might better pay for and be 
born into a world of peace? It would 
seem as though the people of the United 
States were entitled to know exactly 
what forces lie within the Interallied 
Indebtedness that may be used for 
their benefit and their protection. 














A New Hudson River Harbor 
for World Trade 


By Peter G. Ten Eyck 


Chairman of the Deeper Hudson Committee 





Big Seaports for America, One Hundred and Fifty Miles Inland, Could Be 
Created by Deepening Thirty-six Miles of the Upper Section 


ENDRIK 

HUDSON 
in his day was ac- 
counted a dreamer 
and a visionary, 
but like most men 
in advance of his 
time he had per- 


of the Stream to Make an Ocean Channel 





Peter G. Ten Eyck was a representa- 
tive in Congress from the Albany-Troy 
District of New York State, for two 
terms. He devoted much of his time 
there to advancing Hudson River in- 
terests and accomplished much for its 
improvement. He is now at the head 
of a committee whose purpose is to 
persuade Congress to deepen the river 
for thirty-six miles, between Hudson 


our national his- 
tory, the Hudson 
River has ad- 
vanced in useful- 
ness to man, in 
spite of the fact 
that for eighty 
years it has been 








sistence and cour- 
age. Three hun- 
dred and fourteen 
years ago he dis- 
covered and ex- 


Ten Eyck here 





and Troy, to twenty-seven feet and 
make Albany and Troy seaports. Mr. 


why this should be done. 


paralleled by the 
most-traveled 
railroad in the 
world. In scenic 
beauty it is sur- 









presents his reasons 








plored the Hudson 

River throughoutitsnavigablelengthand 
realized even then that his discovery was 
of commercial importance. Not in all his 
visions, however, did Hudson see that 
the river would soon become the main 
pathway leading to great inland seas in 
the middle of the continent and beyond. 
Nor did he dream that the magnificent 
scenic route, through which he piloted 
the Half Moon, was later to be a channel 
for palatial passenger steamers and that 
tourists would carry its fame to the 
ends of the earth. 


This great arm of the Atlantic ocean, 
with the tide ebbing and flowing for 
150 miles to the head of navigation, 
has since become famous in poem and 
story. It was a water route for soldiers, 
explorers and traders for 200 years be- 
fore Robert Fulton experimented with 
the first steamboat from New York to 
Albany. Through several epochs of 





























passed by no other 
river and equaled by few. And yet the 
Hudson, great as has been its service to 
the American people, falls short of full 
development because of neglect of the 
Federal Government to deepen thirty- 
six miles of its upper section and make it 
an ocean channel through which the 
water-borne commerce of the world may 
come and go. 

Those who know anything of the 
river, of the marvelous potentiality of 
a seaport 150 miles nearer the center 
of the continent, are amazed that the 
government did not make Albany and 
Troy seaports half a century ago. 

The Deeper Hudson project is a na- 
tional project of far-reaching importance. 
It has been given new life for two prin- 
cipal reasons. 

First—Because of the tremendous in- 
dustrial expansion of the region reach- 
ing from the Hudson river to all the 
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territory tributary to the Great Lakes. 

Second—Because New York harbor, 
even with its unparalleled facilities, is 
congested and is no longer able to pro- 
vide an economical and prompt point 
of transshipment for the export and 
import trade which naturally presses 
upon it. 


Only One Obstacle 


HESE two reasons stand out as the 

most convincing for the creation of 
an upper Hudson seaport. Appeal has 
been made to the United States army 
engineers and Congress to remove the 
only obstacle to the creation of that 
seaport, viz: the deepening from 12 to 
27 feet of the upper Hudson for thirty- 
six miles between the city of Hudson 
and Albany and Troy. Removal of 
this obstacle would open an ocean chan- 
nel for the commerce of the world. 

The Hudson River is navigable for 
150 miles from the ocean, the head of 
tidewater at the city of Troy. It has a 
depth of 30 feet in a channel over 600 
feet wide as far as the city of Hudson, 
114 miles inland. On account of the 
topography of the country, the first 
large distributing center north of New 
York City, in these 150 miles, is lo- 
cated at Albany and Troy. Many 
railroads converge at this point as well 
as the barge canal, so that it is considered 
the most economical distributing center 
north of New York City. 

It should also be borne in mind that 
the Hudson River is an arm of the sea 
with a tide of 21% feet ebbing and flow- 
ing each day as far north as Troy. 
Therefore, it will not require dams or 
locks to assure an ample depth of water 
when the channel is deepened to 27 feet 
between Hudson and Troy. Even with 
its present maximum depth of 12 feet, 
the river carries more freight than most 
of the navigable streams of the conti- 
nent. The population within a radius 
200 miles of the upper Hudson district 
is greater than that of all Canada. The 


harbor at Albany will be the nearest 
seaboard to the city of Buffalo, the 
eastern export city of the Great Lakes, 
It will also be the nearest seaport to 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago and Dy 
luth which have both rail and water 
transportation facilities connecting the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic ocean. 


The port of New York, due to its 
wonderful natural harbor and strategi- 
cal location on the Atlantic coast, is 
the greatest export city of the Western 
hemisphere, but New York harbor is 
overcrowded and is now losing some of 
its export and import tonnage because 
of the high cost of transshipment. 
Some of this tonnage is being transferred 
to Boston, some to Philadelphia, some 
to Baltimore, and Montreal, Canada, is 
receiving an increasing amount of the 
export business of the Great Lakes. 


Albany and Montreal 


ET us compare the port of Albany 
iB with the port of Montreal. Albany 
is located approximately 50 to 75 miles 
nearer Buffalo, the export city of the 
Great Lakes, and is 140 miles from 
the ocean, while Montreal is located 
1,005 miles from the ocean. To reach 
Montreal, trans-Atlantic steamers must 
travel inland through the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and St. Lawrence river 
this great distance of 1,005 miles for 
cargoes at the Canadian port. They 
will, however, have to travel only 140 
miles, a fraction of the distance, to 
obtain the same cargoes at Albany 
and Troy. In other words, the export 
trade of the Great Lakes, if left to fol- 
low the speediest and shortest channel, 
will gravitate to the nearest seaport, 
which will be the upper Hudson district. 

This new seaport will have the ad- 
vantage of railroad and barge canal 
connection. Six different lines of rail- 
road have terminals at Albany and 
Troy. From the east comes the Boston 
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The beautiful Hudson River at about fifty miles north of New York City. By the deepening 
of the upper channels of this river it will be possible to add to its far famed reputation of 
scenic beauty that of extreme usefulness to the entire country. 
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Peter G. Ten Eyck, Chairman of the 


Deeper Hudson Committee 


and Albany railroad. From the north- 
east, traversing Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, comes the Boston and Maine. 
From northern New York and Canada 
connections come the Deleware and 
Hudson and New York Central. From 
Pennsylvania, on the south and west, 
come the New York Central and Dela- 
ware and Hudson, and from the west 
come the New York Central, West 
Shore, Delaware and Hudson and Erie 
railroad connections. These great lines 
of railroad are supplemented by the 
barge canal, tapping the Great Lakes, 
and the Champlain canal branch reach- 
ing north to Canada. 

The foregoing transportation facilities, 
ramifying the most productive area on the 





continent, and converging at the 
capital district, constitute one of 
the convincing arguments for 
creation of a seaport at Al- 
bany and Troy. At no other 
potnt on the Hudson are there so 
many railroads to make it the 
natural and compelling point of 
transshipment between rail and 
ocean ships. 

Unlike the St. Lawrence 
River, which is ice-bound at 
least five months in the year, 
it is perfectly feasible to keep 
the Hudson River open 
throughout the year. Gov- 
ernment statistics show that 
the river freezes enough not 
more than three days at a time 
to prevent navigation during 
the winter months and that 
this happens not more than six 
times during the winter. En- 
gineers who have studied the 
subject assert that Albany and 
Troy can easily be kept ac- 
cessible to ocean ships for 
twelve months in the year. 

The capital district is the 
third most densely populated 
region in the State of New 
York, being surpassed only by 
the cities of New York and Buffalo, with 
their surrounding communities. It con- 
tains many of the largest manufacturing 
plants in the world. 

One of the essentials of a successful 
transportation system, either rail or 
waterway, is that it have equally ade- 
quate terminal facilities at both ends 
of its route. The western terminal of 
the barge canal at Buffalo has the deep 
water of Lake Erie, consequently has 
warehouses, deep water docks, cold 
storage plants, grain elevators, rail- 
road connections, machinery for load- 
ing and unloading vessels and all mod- 
ern facilities for transfer of freight. 
The eastern end of the barge canal, on 
the other hand, where it joins the upper 

















Hudson at Albany and Troy, is lack- 
ing in these deep water terminal facili- 
ties because the river is shallow. 

It is a short-sighted policy on the part 
of the federal government not to pro- 
vide deep water in the Hudson at the 
eastern terminal of the barge canal as 
at its western terminal. Especially is 
this neglect to be deplored when it is 
remembered that New York State has 
spent more than $165,000,000 on con- 
struction of the canal to give the people 
of the Great Lakes watershed an outlet 
to the sea entirely within the territory of 
the United States. 

Through correspondence and personal 
interviews with many trans-Atlantic 
merchant corporations, the Deeper Hud- 
son committee has been assured that 
if the Upper Hudson port area pro- 
vides all necessary facilities for dock- 
ing, loading and unloading of cargoes, 
when the federal government deepens 
the river to twenty-seven feet, they 
will send their boats to Albany and Troy. 
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Government engineers require the 
committee to show that a sufficient ton- 
nage will pass through the waterway 
to net a saving to shippers amounting 
to four per cent interest on the money 
invested and enough additional saving 
to shippers of an amount necessary to 
maintain and operate the project. 

This information for the engineers 
has been obtained through a trained 
body of experts who have been at work 
upon the project for several months 
and obtained figures showing that there 
is enough tonnage carried through this 
natural transportation route, the net 
saving on which will more than meet 
the government’s requirements. 

That part of the upper Hudson in the 
capital district, including seven cities 
and five villages, will be the nearest 
seaport to the Great Lakes area. It will 
afford to the west and northwest rail, 
water and highway transportation un- 
excelled by any other route in the world. 





“Twin Ports” on the Hudson River, one of the latest electrically driven freight-carrying boats 
plying between Duluth, head of Lake Superior, and New York City. This boat and its sister 
ship the “Twin Cities” made their first trip during the fall of 1923. The route is through Lake 
Superior, Huron, Erie, Welland canal to Lake Ontario, thence by barge canal from Oswego 
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Cecil’s Fight 
rmament 
By Wilson Harris 


The Three-Year Campaign to Get Europe to Cut Down Armaments Has Been 
Kept Going Toward the Goal Largely by the Efforts of the British Leader 
in the League of Nations 





HE fight to 

cut down 
armaments in Eu- 
rope—and not in 
Europe only—has 
been in progress 
for four years and 
more, and there is 


President of the 





The writer of this study of a great 
idealist in the struggle for world peace 
is a well-known English journalist, the 


spondents’ Association at Geneva. Mr. 
Harris visited America at the time of 
the Washington Conference on Limita- 
tion of Naval Armaments. 


blazed the trail, 
and to his per- 
sistence, skill and 
idealism beyond 
all other factors is 
due whatever 
progress has been 
realized today. 

I remember well 


International Corre 








a long road yet to 
travel to the goal. 
It began at Paris in 1919, when the 
Allies, cynically enough as it seems to- 
day, solemnly declared in the Treaty 
they were drafting that their object in 
disarming Germany was to enable the 
rest of the world to follow suit. That 
formula may have meant something 
when first it saw the light. Looked back 
on today it seems as nearly nothing as is 
possible to imagine. Paris, at any rate, 
is no center of a disarmament campaign 
in 1923. To see that particular crusade 
you must cross the frontier to Geneva. 
At Geneva the disarmament discus- 
sions and detentions go back a full 
three years, and amid them all the figure 
of one man towers dominant—so dom- 
inant that to tell the story of his en- 
deavors and failures and successes is 
to say everything that matters about 
the disarmament struggle. Other men 
lent a hand in the struggle—M. Brant- 
ing, for part of the time Prime Min- 
ister of Sweden, Dr. Nansen, M. Vivi- 
ani, Signor Schanzer—but Lord Robert 
Cecil, always there while others came 
and went, his eyes immovably fixed on 
the distant goal, was the pioneer who 


the first public 
sitting of the Armaments Commission 
of the First Assembly in 1920. Publicity, 
now the rule for all the Assembly’s main 
Committees, was still the exception 
then, and the open session in one of the 
dark old paneled rooms of the Hotel 
de Ville was an event of moment. M. 
Branting presided, and Dr. Wellington 
Koo, familiar figure alike in Washing- 
ton and in London, presented one of the 
two preliminary reports round which 
the deliberations were to center. 

For the moment Lord Robert Cecil 
was in the background. His time was 
not yet come. The ground could be 
cleared by others. His part was to 
clinch the discussions at a later stage 
and prevail on his colleagues with all 
the force of his convincing suasion to 
move on to practical conclusions instead 
of beating empty air. Already he had 
sounded the note in the Assembly. In 
the most impressive speech it had so far 
heard, the Delegate for South Africa, 
presenting himself at once as the per- 
sonal nominee of General Smuts and as 
son of the British Prime Minister who 
conducted the war against Smuts and 
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Lord Robert Cecil, the dominant figure in the long struggle at Geneva for disarmament 


Smuts’ country no more than twenty 
years before, urged that great confer- 
ence of the statesmen of all nations to 
take as its motto at the outset of its 
deliberations, ‘“Be just and fear not.” 


The First Assembly ended. So far 
as armament limitation went, not much 
had been achieved. Men’s minds were 
still too full of war. Suspicions and 
hostilities had driven Europe not merely 
in twain, but into a dozen alien frag- 
ments. All the Assembly seemed able 
to achieve was to lay foundations for 
more effective work in the period imme- 
diately before it. Lord Robert had done 
what was possible, but the publicity on 
which he has always, and justly, set such 
store, was lacking, for the Armament 
Commission sat that year for the most 





part behind closed doors. Resolutions, 
admirable enough but leading nowhere 
very definitely were duly passed, and 
the League’s Permanent Advisory Com- 
mittee of soldiers and sailors was given 
several little tasks to keep it occupied 
till the day when the delegates of the 
nations should meet again in plenary 
session at Geneva. 

But soldiers and sailors, valuable 
though their expert knowledge is, are not 
all-sufficient guides on such a matter 
as armaments. To cut your armies and 
navies down, and to limit the possibili- 
ties of the manufacture of arms and 
traffic in them by private individuals 
for private profit, raises not merely 
military and naval questions, but politi- 
cal, financial and commercial problems 
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of considerable magnitude as well. The 
first man to recognize that at Geneva 
was Lord Robert Cecil, and it was on 
his invitation that before the First As- 
sembly ended a step was taken which 
opened up a road leading, as events 
have worked themselves out, to by far 
the most important of all the League’s 
achievements in the armament field. 

The realization of that achievement, 
however, was still far distant—almost 
three years distant, to be precise—for 
it was not till the Fourth Assembly in 
September 1923 that the seed dropped 
from Lord Robert’s hand in December 
1920 bore its appointed fruit. 


The “T. M.C.” 


HAT seed took the form of a resolu- 

tion, unanimously adopted, provid- 
ing for the appointment of what was 
rather crudely termed a Temporary 
Mixed Commission on Armaments—as 
distinguished from the existing Commis- 
sion at Geneva, which was not tem- 
porary but permanent, and not mixed 
but consisting purely of experts. The 
“T.M.C.,” as it was styled for brevity, 
included politicians, economists, great 
industrialists, representatives of Labor 
—foremost among the latter was M. 
Léon Jouhaux, Secretary of the French 
Confédération Générale du Travail, 
who immediately constituted himself 
a formidable ally of Lord Robert and as 
such found himself continually in op- 
position to his country’s political repre- 
sentatives. 

Chief of the French politicians con- 
cerned was M. Viviani, a former Prime 
Minister of France and one of that 
country’s delegates at the Washing- 
ton Conference. M. Viviani may have 
been an enthusiast for disarmament. 
If so, his enthusiasm was effectively dis- 
guised. In the League Assembly he 
made brilliant speeches, but as Chair- 
man of the Temporary Mixed Com- 
mission he did all that was humanly 








possible (whether intentionally or other- 
wise) to reduce that body in its first six 
months of life to something like futility, 
When the moment came for delegates 
to gather for the second time at Geneva, 
the Commission had met only twice and 
done nothing worth reporting to the 
Assembly. 

That moment was in September, 1921. 
Once more Lord Robert Cecil came to 
represent South Africa. Once more the 
best of his energies were devoted to press- 
ing forward the task he had urged on 
his colleagues with such zeal a year be- 
fore. This time he was fortified by a 
special mandate. The South African 
Premier, General Smuts, whom in a 
special sense Lord Robert represented, 
had urged his principal delegate to 
preach disarmament in season and out 
of season and to relax no effort in the 
resolute endeavor to force the Assembly 
to action. Those endeavors Lord Rob- 
ert exerted afternoon by afternoon in 
the Armaments Commission of the As- 
sembly—its meetings no longer held in 
private—and when the full Assembly 
received the Commission’s report, it 
duly registered a decision out of which, 
for all its apparent unimportance, de- 
velopments of the highest promise grew. 


A New Chapter Opens 


HaT did thatdecision, planned out, 

\ \ of course, by Lord Robert, amount 
to actually? To little enough, at a super- 
ficial glance. The Temporary Mixed 
Commission was kept in being; six 
new members were to be added to it; 
and it was charged with working out 
for presentation to the Third Assembly 
in 1922 a definite, concrete plan of arma- 
ment limitation. What mattered there 
was only revealed a month or two later, 
when the League Council, to which that 
particular duty was allotted, nominated 
among the members to be added to the 
Commission Lord Robert Cecil himself. 
From that moment a new chapter 

















in the story begins. A new personality 
took his place among the Commission 
members and their discussions forth- 
with assumed a different color. The 
mandate to prepare a definite scheme 
meant that beating about the bush was 
at an end; the introduction of a mind 
and purpose like the South African dele- 
gate’s meant that work, and work di- 
rected to a clearly envisaged goal, had 
to be put in hand. And put in hand 
it was. After one false start—for the 
Esher plan of allotting forthwith to the 
different forces consisting of varying 
numbers of units, each of 30,000 men, 
failed through an attempt to specify 
the number of units before the general 
principle had even been accepted— 
Lord Robert led his colleagues unwaver- 
ingly down the road that led ultimately, 
at the recent Assembly of September 
1923, to the unanimous approval in 
principle of the instrument known as 
the Treaty of Mutual Assistance. 

But the attainment of that goal still 
lay some way ahead. The path had to be 
beaten out yard by yard in the Commis- 
sion before agreement could be reached. 
In the spring of 1922 the delegates met 
in Paris, and there Lord Robert met 
for the first time a rising French poli- 
tician, M. Henri de Jouvenel, editor 
of one of the principal Paris papers, 
“Le Matin,” and Senator for the De- 
partment of the Corréze. M. de Jouve- 
nel was interested in disarmament and 
interested in the League, and before 
Lord Robert left Paris something like 
a loose alliance had been struck be- 
tween the French Senator and the Eng- 
lish Member of Parliament. 


A Definite Program 


M DE JOUVENEL was not a member 
e of the Temporary Mixed Arma- 
ments Commission, but the value of his 
support was quickly demonstrated when 
the Third Assembly met at Geneva in 
September of 1922. By that time, the 
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“T.M.C.” had worked out a definite 
program, the acceptance of which by 
the Assembly was essential to the suc- 
cess of Lord Robert’s plans. On his 
proposition two principles had been ac- 
cepted by the Commission: 


(1) That no scheme for the reduc- 
tion of armaments was likely 
to be successful unless it were 
general; 

(2) That few Governments would 
be willing to reduce their ar- 
maments unless they could se- 
cure some effective guarantee 
for the safety of their country. 


These, after all, are only generaliza- 
tions. The task of the Third Commis- 
sion of the Third Assembly was to werk 
them out into something like a water- 
tight plan, and it was that endeavor 
that drew crowds of intent and eager 
listeners to the great glass committee- 
room at Geneva day by day as wit- 
nesses of the alternate duets and duels 
between the principal French and the 
principal British representative. For 
though M. de Jouvenel supported Lord 
Robert on the main proposal there were 
sharp differences of opinion on second- 
ary issues and more than once the whole 
scheme seemed in imminent danger. 

The trouble flowed from Lord Rob- 
ert’s original insistence on one general 
pact of guarantee, limited indeed to 
each separate continent, but embrac- 
ing all, or practically all, the nations 
of that continent. That by no means 
suited French ideas, for France, still 
smarting under the disappointment of 
the non-ratification of the proposed 
guarantee treaties with America and 
Britain in 1919, saw in the Cecil scheme 
the chance of a military understand- 
ing with Great Britain and her imme- 
diate continental neighbors, and she 
was by no means disposed to forego 
that benefit till such time as all the 
continent of Europe should come into 
a general scheme. Lord Robert at 
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first opposed all proposals for partial, 
as distinguished from general, agree- 
ments, on the ground that they would 
not effect that reduction of armaments 
which he intended should be absolutely 
in eparable from the guarantee, and 
also that they would tend to restore 
the old antagonistic groupings that 
went far to make war in 1914 inevitable. 


The Drafting of the Treaty 


n the end a compromise was reached. 
M. de Jouvenel accepted a resolution 
declaring that the best way to attain 
the desired object was through a gen- 
eral understanding. Lord Robert, on his 
part agreed, that, pending the achieve- 
ment of that ultimate purpose, the prin- 
ciple of partial understandings might 
be admitted. Accord having been thus 
established between France and Britain, 
the project was carried to the Assembly, 
which thereupon gave the Temporary 
Mixed Commission the desired man- 
date to draft an actual treaty on the 
lines Lord Robert Cecil had advocated 
from the first. 

So we come down to recent history. 
The twelve months between September 
1922 and September 1923 were charged 
with perpetual doubt and anxiety for the 
author of the mutual guarantee proj- 
ect. Proposals that pass unchallenged 
so long as they take the form of mere 
harmless generalities often enough pro- 
voke lively opposition when it comes to 
setting them down in concrete terms. 
So it was with the Treaty of Mutual 
Guarantee, or as it is now more prop- 
erly called, of Mutual Assistance. To 
smooth the path, Lord Robert secured 
the appointment of a small and efficient 
sub-committee (which promptly chose 
him as its Chairman) to work out the 
details of the plan, conspicuous among 
its members being a French soldier, 
mouthpiece of Marshal Foch’s views, 
one Colonel Réquin. 

Again the incompatibility of French 


and British views threatened disaster, 
and though Lord Robert, recognizing 
that separate and pa‘tial understand- 
ings (as between France and Belgium, 
France and Poland) did exist already, 
came round to the view that it might 
be best to take note of them definitely 
under the Treaty, he found himself as- 
sailed on the other flank by the Ital- 
ians, who stood firm on the old position 
which the British member had just him- 
self vacated. In spite of that, the plan 
got safely through the Commission. 
The Treaty was drafted. Once more, 
in September of 1923, the ship put into 
harbor at Geneva. 

But her voyage was not ended yet. 
The Treaty draft which the “T.M.C.” 
had thus laboriously prepared had now 
to be made the Assembly’s own. A 
Committee representing every State 
at Geneva sat on it day after day. They 
sat in public, and in 1923 as in 1922, 
their proceedings hopelessly eclipsed 
in interest every other simultaneous 
activity. 


Is It a Victory? 


s usual, Lord Robert Cecil was the 
dominant figure. Though the 
Treaty in the form it had then assumed 
was almost as much Colonel Réquin’s 
work as his, it was he who had laid the 
foundations, it was he who had seen the 
structure grow from ground-level, he 
beyond any other member was familiar 
with its every detail, and could argue 
for every dot and comma in the Treaty’s 
twenty-odd clauses. And an advocate 
with knowledge as well as pertinacity 
and skill was needed, for there were 
keen, if friendly, critics on every side. 
The Scandinavians looked askance at 
obligations that might drag them into 
wars they wanted to keep out of. France 
was against any provision that might 
bring Germany into the Treaty. But 
France none the less was friendly on the 
whole, and her new spokesman, Senator 
Lebrun, replacing M. de Jouvenel in 











this task, helped the British delegate 
far more than he thwarted him. At last 
every line of every clause was passed, 
and on the last morning but one of the 
Assembly, M. Benes, the singularly able 
Foreign Secretary of Czecho-Slovakia, 
laid the document before a plenary ses- 
sion. He discharged his task efficiently, 
but the speaker for whom every dele- 
gate was waiting was Lord Robert Cecil, 
whose labors they desired, as justly as 
generously, to acclaim. 

They waited in vain for the tall, stoop- 
ing figure to mount the tribune steps 
with the familiar long, loose stride. 
Lord Robert was not in the hall, but 
lying in bed in his hotel. At session 
after session of the Third Commission 
he had steered his Treaty through the 
shoals. Simultaneously at session after 
session of the League Council he had 
been striving against odds to save the 
ship from wreck on the rocks of the 
Italian crisis. The double strain was 


too much for the normal human frame. 
Victory at the end had to be acclaimed 
with the victor absent. 
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Yet is it victory? Is disarmament 
brought one whit the nearer by the As- 
sembly’s approval of the Treaty at last 
set down in plain print for men to mark 
and study? That rests not with Lord 
Robert Cecil, nor with the League As- 
sembly. The Governments have now 
to say their word. They can accept 
or reject or modify the scheme at last 
put in concrete form before them. And 
their decision only their own constit- 
uents can control. It is in the power 
of no man, be his qualities what they 
may, to bend Governments to his will. 


’Tis not in mortals to command 
Success 

But we'll do more, Horatio, we'll 
deserve it. 


At least Lord Robert has deserved it. 
He, beyond any man, has brought the 
“reduction plus guarantee” principle, 
cast into definite and practical shape, be- 
fore the Cabinets of the world. His 
responsibility, honorably discharged, 
ends, in a sense, where theirs begins. 
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How Cooperation Works: 
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The People’s Business 


By James and Agnes Warbasse 


Behind the Scenes in Europe’s Chaos the Plain People—Farmers and House- 
keepers and Workers—Have Been Supporting and Building Up a System 
of Supplying Their Own Needs Which Today Is One of the 


Strongest Reconstructive Forces on the Continent 


HE wheels stopped. The trains 
did not run. The bread was not 
delivered at the kitchen door. The 
merchant boosted the prices of the 
goods on his shelves. The people were 
at the mercy of the forces which failed to 
serve. This came to pass ten thou- 
sand times in ten thousand towns and 
villages in Europe in the last ten years. 
Throughout the war, the world had 
its eyes fixed upon the doings of dip- 
lomats, armies, governments and mas- 
ters of finance. During the first years 
of the peace, the people, anxiously look- 
ing for relief, besought these powerful 
agencies. It wasin vain. These forces 
which gave the world its tragedies and 
played the conspicuous roles in the 
drama of Europe’s conflicts seemed 
capable of nothing constructive. 
But human beings do not easily sur- 
render to a fate that would destroy 





them. And while ambition, hatred 
and imperialistic intrigue have torn 
down and destroyed, the simple people 
have banded together to build and con- 
serve. With courage and resourceful- 
ness they have carried on cooperatively 
the necessary services which neither pri- 
vate trade nor government agencies were 
effectively performing. 

Behind the scenes of Europe’s chaos, 
the peasants and house-keepers and 
workers are quietly building a social 
structure all their own. It is indepen- 
dent of political governments. It is 
free from the fanciful schemes of ideal- 
ists and revolutionists. It seeks no 
destruction. It carries no threat upon 
its banners. Only one requirement is 
essential for admission: it is that one 
be a human being with legitimate needs 
to be satisfied. No creeds, no dogmas, 
no allegiance to any theory are de- 











THE PEOPLE’S BUSINESS 


manded. These people unite to secure, 
through joint effort, direct access to 
the things they need to make life better. 

This they call the ‘Cooperative 
Movement.” It has a new significance 
for Americans. Far-sighted farmers and 
consumers are taking a growing interest 
in it. Yet we hear little of it. It does 
not figure in the news. It is not sen- 
sational. What are these people doing 
in the co-operative societies? They 
are conducting stores, bakeries, restau- 
rants, milk and coal distribution, tele- 
phone lines, electric power and light 
plants, transportation, banking, insur- 
ance, housing, recreations, education 
and entertainment of their own, supply- 
ing nearly every human need. They 
are doing these things simply for the 
purpose of serving themselves. They 
buy and produce for their own use. 

The cooperative method is nothing 
new. It had only fallen into disuse. 
The intensive machine production which 
began in the early part of the last cen- 
tury crowded it out. But it came back 
and reestablished itself. On a stormy 
night in December, on the longest day 
of the year, seventy-nine years ago, 
a small band of poverty-stricken flan- 
nel weavers, in the Manchester dis- 
trict in England, started a little store 
of their own with only six commodities 
on the shelves. Their idea was to sup- 
ply themselves with the things they 
needed. 

This “Rochdale Pioneers’ Society,” 
with its twenty-eight members, did an 
interesting thing with its money. The 
members saved and scrimped until they 
had among them about $5 each. With 
this, they bought goods. They issued 
a share of stock to each member to show 
for his investment. But they did not 
divide the goods among themselves 
when they arrived. When a member 
went to the store for some oatmeal, he 
paid for it at the regular retail price. 
He had already bought it from the 
wholesaler, but when he took some of 
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PRESIDENT HARDING FOR 
COOPERATION 


N his last speech-making tour across 

the country, President Harding in- 
dicated his sense of the importance 
of the cooperative movement to the 
American people and voiced his ap- 
proval of cooperative methods as a 
solution of the living problems of to- 
day. At Idaho Falls on June 28 he 
said in part: 

“There is need to have working and 
practical cooperative associations of 
producers in the country, and at the 
same time to have equally effective co- 
operation among the consuming com- 
munities of the cities and towns. 

“My thought is that the government 
should give the largest encouragement, 
consistent with sound economics and 
sound government functions, to every 
effort of the people to help themselves 
in dealing with the high cost of living 
and the relationship of incomes to our 
household budgets. 

“I have wondered if it were not pos- 
sible, for example, that a scheme of co- 
operation among consumers, financed, 
in part at least, through a carefully or- 
ganized and supervised adaptation of 
the principles of the savings bank or 
the building and loan society, might 
serve a splendidly useful purpose. 

“I bring this suggestion of a direc- 
tion which might be given to activities 
of this kind. I am convinced that its 
discussion would be fruitful of good 
results, and a reminder to some who 
are disposed to take tolls from both 
the consuming and the producing pub- 
lic that this public has the right, the 
power, and the ability to devise means 
to protect itself.” 
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it away from his store he left enough 
money to replace what he had taken 
and the equivalent of the retailer’s 
added charge to boot. If we may think 
of people selling to themselves what 
they already own (which as a fact is 
impossible), these people sold them- 
selves goods at the current retail price. 
Thus, after deducting overhead costs, 
they always had money to keep the 
store supplied with goods, and in ad- 
dition they accumulated in their treas- 
ury the equivalent of the retailer’s 
profit. 


The Fundamental Principles 


B: the pioneers had some ideas be- 
sides saving the retailer’s profit. 
They laid down three fundamental prin- 
ciples that have survived and become the 
principles of cooperative organization 
throughout the world. They are: 


1. Each member shall have one vote 
and no more. 


2. Capital invested in the society, 
if it receive interest, shall receive not 
more than a fixed percentage, which 
shall be not more than the minimum 
prevalent rate. 

8. Any surplus-saving (“profit”) ac- 
cruing, by virtue of the difference be- 
tween the net cost and net selling price 
of services and commodities, after meet- 
ing expenses, paying tnterest on capi- 
tal, and setting aside reserve and other 
funds, shall be used for the good of the 
members, for beneficent social purposes, 
or shall be returned to the patrons as 
saving-returns in proportion to their 
patronage. 


These principles mean democracy 
of control and the substitution of service 
for the profit motive in industry. 

The Pioneers’ Society in England 
grew and succeeded. Fifty years later 
the Society had increased to 12,000 
members and the capital of $140 had 
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expanded to $2,000,000. In 1922 it 
had 26,000 members, and was doing a 
business of $4,000,000 a year, while the 
town of Rochdale had another society 
about equal in size to the Pioneers’. 

For three quarters of a century this 
idea has been spreading. At the pres- 
ent time there is a network of over 1300 
cooperative distributive societies pen- 
etrating every corner of the British Isles. 
They have over four and a half million 
members. Some societies have as many 
members as there are families in the 
town. There are two societies in Lon- 
don having a total membership of over 
200,000. The society of Leeds has over 
90,000 members. 

When the war came, private trades- 
men jumped up the prices of everything 
they had to sell. The cooperators, not 
being out to make profits from the neces- 
sities of the people, still enjoyed fixed 
prices. Then the slow people of Eng- 
land who were not cooperators began 
to wake up. They stood in lines a 
block long in many an English town to 
join the “co-op,” as they call it. 

In every country the membership of 
the cooperative societies increased by 
leaps and bounds during the war. They 
kept the profiteers worried. But more 
than that, they taught the people some 
great lessons in economics. 


Business Under Depression 


ESPITE the tragedy of the war and 
the depression following, in 1923 
the share and loan capital of the British 
retail societies was over £86,000,000; 
their reserve funds were over £5,000,000; 
theiremployees numbered 130,000 people. 
In 1922 they did a business of £170,000,- 
000; and they made a surplus-saving 
of £10,000,000 for their members after 
paying all interest on share capital. 
In “good years” the surplus-saving has 
been more than twice this amount. 
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The English societies feder- 
ated sixty years ago to form 
the Cooperative Wholesale So- 
ciety, familiarly known as the 
“C.W.S.” Later the Scottish 
and Irish Wholesales were 
formed. In 1922, these co- 
operative wholesales did a busi- 
ness of £84,000,000. The Brit- 
ish Wholesales have 41,000 em- 
ployees. In 1922, their share 
and loan capital was £32,000,- 
000. That was the record of 
three quarters of a century. 
Cooperatives had become a 
major factor in British trade. 

The English “‘C.W.S.” has 
116 factories and productive 
industries which make about 
one half of the goods handled 
by the affiliated distributive 
societies. These factories 
produce every conceivable 
commodity — foods of every 
kind, watches, automobiles, 
clothing, trunks, pottery, 
paints, chemicals, furniture, 
soap, and fabrics. The flour 
mills are the largest in Great 
Britain. 

The British Cooperative So- 
cieties own some 63,000 acres 
of farm lands and rent 11,000 
acresmore. In addition they own 10,000 
acres of wheat lands in Canada, 35,000 
acres of tea plantation in India and 
Ceylon. Palm olive estates in Africa 
produce oil for their soaps. 

Despite the recent hard times, their 
banking and insurance departments 
continue to grow and serve the people 
efficiently and economically. Although 
unemployment in Great Britain has 
greatly reduced the purchasing power of 
the consumers, the figures show that 
profit business has suffered much more 
in proportion than has cooperative busi- 
ness. In hard times cooperation seems 
to serve best. 
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G. J. D. C. Goedhart, President of The International 
Cooperative Alliance 


This is only a glimpse of a few of the 
accomplishments and activities of the 
cooperators of one country. The out- 
standing fact is that all of this busi- 
ness is being carried on today by the 
plain people—mostly of the working 
class. They are succeeding alike in 
retail distribution, in wholesaling, and 
in manufacturing. Their distributive 
stores are the ornaments of many Eng- 
lish towns. 

In Switzerland, Germany, and many 
of the East European countries the 
development of cooperation is propor- 
tionately greater than in great Britain. 

Denmark, sixty years ago, was one of 
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the poorest countries in Europe. In 
despair, the impoverished farmers turned 
to cooperation. Today three-fourths 
of its population are connected with 
the cooperative societies. It is the 
most cooperative country in the world, 
and its people have the largest per capita 
wealth of any country in the world. 

In many a Belgian town the most 
attractive building is that of the local 
cooperative society. Though the Ger- 
mans occupied the Belgian cities dur- 
ing the war, and while we were send- 
ing bundles of old clothes for Belgian 
sufferers, in 1915 the Festal Palace of 
the Cooperators was being finished and 
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dedicated. It consists of an opera 
house, ball room, concert hall, meeting 
rooms, and great café. It is decorated 
with mural paintings of great artistic 
merit and stands as a monument to the 
enduring quality of cooperation—the 
most impressive edifice in Ghent. 

In Russia the cooperative organiza- 
tion of the people is just emerging from 
Bolshevist control. When it finally be- 
comes emancipated from political domi- 
nation, Russia will present the greatest 
cooperative movement the world has 
ever seen. Its 35,000 distributive so- 
cieties and its 20,000 banking societies 
represent 15,000,000 heads of families. 

Forty countries of the world have 
gone so far in their development of co- 
operative associations that they have 
national federations. The total mem- 
bership amounts to more than 40,000,- 
000 heads of families. In some coun- 
tries already this membership of co- 
operative societies embraces more than 
half of the population. In most Eu- 
ropean countries it exceeds one-fourth 
of the population. 

Look into a town in Switzerland. 
In that country are 6,000 cooperative 
societies, supplying the people’s needs, 
and over 2,000 productive societies. 

Let us take any one of the 900 Swiss 
towns with a “store society’’—Basel, 
for example. The city has a popula- 
tion of 135,000—about 30,000 families. 
Here the local cooperative society has 
45,000 members. It supplies most of 
the families of the city. It has 160 
retail stores. A book would be required 
to describe its activities—housing, bank- 
ing, everything the people need. It 
feeds, clothes, houses, insures, educates, 
entertains its members—and mends 
their shoes. Its bakery turns out 10,000 
loaves of bread daily. Its cobbler shop 
repairs 1200 pairs of shoes a week. 
Through such organizations, the people 
are proving that they can do things for 
themselves. 

The reason why this cooperative 
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movement grows steadily, without serious 
interruption in times of peace or war, is, 
perhaps, because production and dis- 
tribution for purposes of use and service 
is the natural way to do business. This 
means that the home 

and the family are its 

center of interest. It 

appeals to people at ’ 

the point where things Bw 

are needed and used. 
It focuses attention 
upon the enjoyment of 
good things. This is 
in strong contrast with 
the organization of 
workers to get more 
wages, or of owners of 
industries to get more 
profits. There is no 
place for adulteration, 
for shoddy goods, or 
for poor workmanship 
among people who are 
meeting their own 
needs — who produce 
and distribute for 
themselves. 

In this modern in- 
dustrial era the vital 
question is, “How 
much profit can be 
made from the con- 
sumers?’’ Commerce 
asks, ‘‘How much dif- 
ference can I get be- 
tween my cost price 
and my selling price?” 
Labor asks, “How 
much wages can I get 
for the least work?” The consumers’ 
business has been neglected. The con- 
sumers have been the sea in which every- 
body could fish and take out all they 
could get. The result has been shoddy 
goods, poor work, adulteration, high 
prices. Not life itself, but money— 
profits and wages—has become the ob- 
ject of living. 

Cooperation calls people back to the 
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The Festal Palace of the Belgian Co- 


operators in Ghent, built during the , : 
war need something like 
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vital simple purposes of life. It sets 
people working together. It substi- 
tutes mutual aid and brotherhood for 
economic competition and antagonism. 
It is practical. It works. 

In the summer of 
1923 several United 
States Senators went 
to Europe to see the 
Cooperative Move- 
ment. They were en- 
lightened, astonished, 
thrilled by what they 
saw. 

Senator Brookhart 
of Iowa, on his return, 
said: “‘The Coopera- 
tive Movement is the 
one international 
movement that is 
healthy and construc- 
tive and has survived 
the war. It is now 
sprouting like an Iowa 
sunflower. It is the 
most stable institution 
in Europe. Not long 
ago,’’ he continued, 
“it was asserted that 
95% of all American 
business failed in the 
longrun. Think of it! 
Then consider the fact 
that 95% of all busi- 
ness under the cooper- 
ative plan, under the 
Rochdale system, has 
been a success. We 
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that in the United 
States; and we will come to it, mark 
my words!” 

Houston Thompson, a member of the 
U.S. Federal Trade Commision, said: 
“The Cooperative Movement is the 
outstanding and important economic 
factor in the markets of Europe today.” 
And he added, “Economic regenera- 
tion in Europe, when it comes, will be 
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due very largely to the activities of co- 
operative organizations.” 


A Lesson for Us 


ENATOR WHEELER of Montana is 

quoted as saying, “After three 
months of study of Cooperative systems 
in Denmark, Sweden, Finland and 
Russia, I return fully convinced that 
American producers and consumers are 
on the right track and cannot fail if they 
will heed the lessons taught by Co- 
operation in Europe.” 

We in the United States are only be- 
ginning to find out why one of our public 
men said, “It is the hope of the world.” 

Government bureaucracy is absent 
in cooperative societies. The people 
directly administer their own business, 
without any intermediaries. Perhaps 
this is why they get results. 

How do the plain people organize them- 
selves to do such things? The method 
is simple and direct. A community of 
neighbors who know one another or who 
have some common tie that holds them 
together, form a cooperative society. 
They follow the original Rochdale rules. 
If they do not, there is danger that their 
organization will turn out to be some- 
thing else than a cooperative society. 
They elect a board of directors. They 
elect a board of auditors. And in some 
countries they also elect an educational 
committee. The directors attend to 
the business. The auditors watch the 
finances. The other committee con- 
verts raw material into cooperators by 
means of meetings, printed matter, dis- 
cussions, and conversations. 

Money to start with is raised by is- 
suing shares, usually at a low price. 
In England the price of shares has al- 
ways been $5, but the payment of 
twenty-five cents is enough to enroll 
one as a member. After that, all that 
a member has to do is to patronize the 
business, and the surplus-savings (“‘prof- 
its’) that are made from his patronage 
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are applied to the purchase of his shares 
until his shares are paid for. Then he 
may leave his surplus-saving on de- 
posit at interest with the society or 
have it in cash at the end of every quar- 
ter. The amount of share capital is 
unlimited. The number of members 
is unlimited. Members are elected. 
Stock can be sold only by the society. 
If a member wishes to resign, the so- 
ciety pays him par for his stock and 
lets him go. 


How It Works 


ET us say that some people in a little 
town in Poland want to start a 
store. Usually this is not difficult be- 
cause in some thirty-six countries there 
is a central national organization—a 
union or league of the existing societies 
—which gives guidance or help. The 
central national union from its head- 
quarters at Warsaw sends advice. If 
necessary, an organizer goes to them 
and shows them how. A model con- 
stitution, by-laws, articles of incorpora- 
tion, the necessary educational litera- 
ture, and the guidance and information 
essential for success are all available. 
The methods are standardized the 
world over. There need be no experi- 
menting or guessing. Eighty years of 
carefully collated experience are avail- 
able in every country. 

In our little Polish town, the direc- 
tors buy or rent a store; they employ 
a store manager, hire clerks, and put 
the necessary equipment in the store. 

In countries in which the societies 
have organized a cooperative whole- 
sale, the goods to put on the shelves 
are ready. Twenty countries have 
such a business organization. 

The manager is an important factor; 
he must be anexpert. There is a preva- 
lent superstition among the unenlight- 
ened that a democracy cannot run 4 
business. But Cooperation is showing 
that an efficient democracy is an or- 














ganization sufficient- 
ly intelligent to en- 
gage experts to serve 
the democratic mass 
and to do the things 
which the mass can- 
not do for itself. 

There are 100,000 
cooperative societies 
around the world 
proving that such an 
economic democracy 
is practical. 

In our little Polish 
society the members 
patronize their store. 
The manager runs 
the business. The di- 
rectors watch the 
manager. The mem- 
bership watches the 
directors. The au- 
ditors check up the 
accounts. Every so 
often an auditor 


“THE FRUITS OF 
COOPERATION” 
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Below—two of the man- 
ifold services of the 
Cooperative Societies— 
food supply and 
housing 


comes from the central national organ- 
ization and goes over the books. Daily 
or weekly reports are required. The 
members hold meetings to discuss their 
business. The experts are there to 
explain, advise and be questioned. 
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The store sells goods at the current 
market price. This means that the 
other tradesmen are not antagonized, 
and money accumulates in the treasury. 

The surplus-savings of the store that 
are set aside for expansion presently 
show results in the shape of a bakery 
or coal-yard, restaurant or moving pic- 
ture theater, or another store. 

“Which of these shall we have?” is 
one of the questions the members dis- 
cuss at their meetings. Thus the plain 
people come to have not only an in- 
terest in the business but a hand in it, 
because it is their business. And when 
the motive of business is purely to per- 
form service, the people develop a sig- 
nificant social psychology. 

Right in New York City, the heart 
of competitive business, a successful co- 
operative cafeteria was in a position 
to return big savings to its members. 
But these members, after deliberation 
in a membership meeting, voted to take 


only a part of the surplus-saving and 
use the rest for expansion so that more 
people could enjoy the benefits of 
their society. Because the number of 
members and the amount of stock are 
always unlimited, and because the 
stock never has a speculative value, it 
is a kind of business capable of universal 
extension with a social purpose. 

Now, while the world is disturbed by 
revolutions and rumors of revolutions, 
this cooperative movement goes peace- 
fully on. It is purely evolutionary, 
wholly constructive. It does not create 
panic nor destroy. 

When the four Horsemen of the Apoe- 
alypse—War, Famine, Pestilence, and 
Death—swept over Europe, they could 
not carry away the sturdy Cooperative 
movement. In the words of a recent 
observer, ‘Cooperation has triumphed, 
over war, despotism, communism, and 
despair. It is the one outstanding 
force for good in Europe today.” 


“Homes to Live In,” the achievements of the cooperative societies of Europe in housing, will 
be the theme of a second article next month 





The emblem of the Swiss Cooperatives. 
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In the Fog 


By K. G. Ossiannilsson 
From the Swedish by F. J. Fielden 





HE brown fog 

swept down in 
folds, collecting and 
scattering again— 
much like the flut- 
tering leaves of a 
book. They were 
mostly empty 
pages, whose char- 
acters had fallen 
back into a remote 
past, and were 
heard to mutter and 
murmur in a dull, 
confused chorus. 
From time to time, 
when the book di- 
vided once again, I 
read a word or two, 
as certain half-de- 
finable symbols 
peeped forth and 
vanished. Myread- 
ing was in fact a 
blend of guesses. 
It was a fumbling 
in a too ample vol- 


born in 1875. 








Karl Gustaf Ossiannilsson was 


he graduated to writing. His 
many works have included poems, 
plays and stories, most of which 
have had historical backgrounds. 


“You adjure me 
but you do not con- 
jure me: my evil 
spirit is too mighty 
for you—is this St. 
Mary’s Church?” 


“St. Mary’s le 


Grace, Sir Rich- 


ard.” 


I saw them now, 
appearing out of 
the fog. For an in- 
stant I was going 
to beg them to step 
back into the age 
where they be- 
longed, but the next 
moment I no longer 
felt so sure. Did I 
know so certainly 
to what century I 
myself belonged? 

Behind them four 
horses pawed the 
ground. The mist 


From a teacher 








ume. 

Close beside me, as I leaned against 
the wall, the tendrils of some withered 
creepers ran down, among them the 
jaws of a stone lion gaped over a ce- 
mented basin, which tossed back the 
water as it fell. A pair of pigeons, who 
had settled down to drink their afternoon 
tea, gave voice perpetually to a monot- 
onous cooing. 

The church wall was wet with the 
mist, and it was no doubt far from wise 
thus to stand brooding in the drizzle. 
But the brown fog’s secret caught me, 
the book opened, and I read. 
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“Sir Richard, I adjure you —— 
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was dripping from 
their bridles and the young groom 
had enough to do to keep the steeds quiet. 
The mud splashed high at every impa- 
tient hoof-beat, and sucked and bubbled 
inches deep about their feet. 

The old retainer carefully held up 
the skirts of his wide, fur-edged coat, 
as he stepped forward into the slush of 
the street. 

“What would my old master say, 
what would my lord, your brother, say? 
Sir Richard, I adjure you—this is 
sacrilege!” 

The young gentleman laughed a 
light, heady laugh, as he lifted a youth- 
ful page from the saddle and bore his 
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A pair of pigeons, who had settled down to 
drink their afternoon tea, gave voice per- 
petually to a monotonous cooing 


burden lightly and easily to the church- 
porch. 

“See, my Perdita, we are now ashore!” 

Sir Richard set the page on his feet 
upon the grave-stone beneath the clus- 
tered arches of the door-way. . . . 

The page shivered slightly. The mist 
was disagreeable—cold and damp. It 
trickled down with a slight hiss over the 
slashed velvet coat. 

“My princess!”’ 

“Florizel!” 

This was the page’s first word. It 
was uttered almost in a whisper, but 
with a music in the tone that came from 
within. 

“T will take you to the sacristy. There 
you will be undisturbed. By thunder! 
That we could not so much as bring a 
tirewoman with us!” 

The page drooped her eyes, but only 
to raise them again immediately. It 
was hard to say whether they were two 


rogues or two angels. In their dark 
depths shone a gleam as of stars. 

“Sir Richard, I have promised you”— 
the words came in a whisper, so low that 
the lips scarcely moved—“that you 
yourself shall one day be my tire- 
woman...” 

And as a roe deer vanishes among the 
thickets, she had passed like the wind 
through the heavy, iron-bound door. 

Sir Richard’s nostrils dilated, one 
hand pressed hard against the buckle of 
his leather belt, his eyes kindled. 

“Ralph,” said he, “we must have a 
priest.” 

“Yes, Sir Richard,” answered the 
groom doubtfully. 

“Sir Richard, I adjure you ——” 

“Say rather that you plague me, 
Billy Whitebeard. I must have a priest, 


-were it my Lord the Bishop of Winches- 


ter himself.” 

“The Bishop of Winchester! God 
forbid we should disturb him in his 
holy tasks!” 

“In his commerce and traffic, say 
rather. All the harlots in London live 
upon his ground. Say rather, in his 
trade in human flesh. But that is all 
one; I desire neither him nor his Win- 
chester geese. Bring hither a priest, 
were he but a sub-deacon.” 

“Sir Richard, we are strangers in the 
city.” 

“True! Let us see if we can hunt 
out some one from these old rookeries 
here.” 

“But if the Lord Mayor’s patrols —” 

“Bah! The fog protects us. Why, 
we can hardly see our hands before our 
faces! Hallo! Who goes there? A 
monk? Call him hither!’ 

“Sir ——’? 

“Hallo, father!’ 

“Who calls?” 

“Richard, knight of Glamorgan.” 

“T see thee not for the mist. What is 
thy will, my son?” 

“Come nearer!” 

The fog parted, and a brown cowl 




















became visible. The face beneath it 
was hardly less brown of hue. 

“Father, I have somewhat to say to 
you. Hush! A patrol! Into the church 
with us!” 

“T am going to a sick man. Thou 
must choose some other for thy purpose, 
my son.” 

The monk blinked suspiciously and 
gazed askance at three men in travel- 
ing-attire. Sir Richard pulled him 
without more ado into the half-light 
of the porch. 

“Who goes there?” 

An officer stepped up to the horses. 
His boots could be heard splashing in 
the mire, but the fog allowed barely the 
shadow of a figure to be seen. Sir 
Richard put his hand to his sword and 
made ready for a fight. 

“Whose horses?” came from out of 
the murky cloud 

“My Lord of Winchester’s, sir,” an- 
swered a calm voice. 

Sir Richard drew a deep breath. 
The monk raised his eyebrows, but the 
knight kept a firm grip on his robe. 

“He is not in force today ” 

“He is giving absolution to a 
noble gentleman. He is in 
there now. Is it your will that 
I should call him?” 

“God preserve his Lordship! 

All well! Forward—to the 
left!” 

The patrol was heard re- 
forming. The pikes of the 
men-at-arms were jingling al- 
ready down in a by-street. 

Sir Richard stepped up to 
the horses, still dragging the 
monk with him. 

“IT shall not forget thee, 
Ralph. That lie of thine was\}~<<> 
worth a knighthood.” \ ti) 

Ralph was encouraged to u/ 
smile. He was a tall, red- 
haired young man. The 
raven’s plume hung wet and 
heavy in his green cap. 
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The monk tried to free himself. 

“My son, thou art crushing my robe. 
A soul’s eternal happiness is at stake, 
I tell thee. Thy project x 

“Ts as weighty as thine,’ answered 
the knight dryly. ‘‘It concerns two souls’ 
happiness.” 

“Sir Richard, it is sacrilege!” 

“Hold your tongue, Whitebeard!’”’ 

“Sir Richard?” 

“Say on, Ralph.” 

“If you could guard the horses for 
a while and leave the monk to me, I 
have a notion I could find a priest for 
us.” 





“But the monk must not escape! 
He might tell tales.” 

“Make your mind easy, sir!”’ 

“The sick man—the sick man—he 
is dying—he is dying,” wailed the monk. 

“Well, let the dead bury their dead! 
Be off, I tell you!” 

Ralph vanished into the fog. His 
broad fist and a brown habit were drawn 
after. 

“Now, Whitebeard, will you betray 
me?”’ 





Ralph vanished into the fog. His broad fist and a brown 


cowl were drawn. after 
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“God save you, Sir Richard, you 
once used to ride cockhorse on my 
knee. It is for your father’s sake, and 
your brother’s, and your own a 

“Good! Hold the horses!” 

The old servant grasped the reins with 
a submissive but hopeless look at his 
master. 

“Tf anyone comes, I am—the Bishop 
of Winchester, you understand.” 

“Sir Richard, it is sacri id 

“Good!” 

The young man disappeared through 
the creaking door, which still remained 
ajar. 

The mist trickled in a million falling 
particles around the solitary old man 
and his four horses. 

A rattle of arms sounded from higher 
up the street. It drew nearer. The 
splash, splash of the horses’ hoofs could 
be heard in the puddles of the roadway. 
A red light flashed like a falling star. 

Billy Whitebeard silently drew his 
horses nearer the doorway. 

A hum arose from the approaching 
cavalcade, as it passed on in the in- 
creasing light from the torches. A 
voice repeated several times an ob- 
stinate question. No one answered. 
Billy Whitebeard stood trembling in 
every limb. The procession halted 
outside the church-door. 

“Who goes there?” Four pikes 
gleamed against Billy’s breast. 

“My Lord the Bishop of Winchester,” 
answered Whitebeard. It was perhaps 
merely with old age that his voice 
trembled. 

The riders answered with a murmur 
that sounded like a peal of laughter. 
Before Billy could recover himself, one 
of the pikemen had grasped his reins, 
and he himself was seized by another 
and brought before the leader of the 
band. 

“Who art thou that callest on the 
Bishop of Winchester?” 

“Forgive me, my lord,” stammered 
Billy, ‘but he is inside the church.” 
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“Ts he in there?” 
Once more the riders laughed. 
“Giving absolution to a noble gentle- 

man,” Whitebeard continued, as though 

talking in his sleep. 

“Absolution? There may soon be 
need of that for thee, old man. Well, 
I will see thy Bishop of Winchester. 
I fancy I am somewhat acquainted 
with him. Guard the entrances, men! 
Some of you search the building—but 
remember, no sacrilege!’ 

Billy stood as one turned to stone. 
There was a singing in his ears. Round 
about him was a plunging and a clat- 
tering of armed men. And he—he had 
betrayed his master! 

There was an interval—a whole eter- 
nity! The riders turned in their creak- 
ing saddles, they slapped their steam- 
ing breasts, and talked with mocking 
glee. Their leader alone sat silent and 
rigid in his ample riding-cloak. The 
torch lights shone dull and round in the 
dripping fog. 

The church-door creaked. A horse- 
man approached the wide cloak. 

“Well?” 

“My lord, ’tis a young nobleman and 
a damsel within the church.” 

“Well?” 

“You forbade us to commit sacrilege, 
and they are kneeling at the high altar, 
within the barrier.” 

“Can no one entice them out? Prom- 
ise them my safe conduct. I would 
fain see that Bishop of Winchester.” 

“My lord!” moaned the old servant. 

“Good, then! Go!’ And the horse- 
man went back to the church. 

“My lord,” repeated Whitebeard, 
“spare my young master! He is s0 
young and the young are never wise. 
He has come to London to be wedded.” 

“By my troth, he is a merry bishop! 
London’s bishop comes to London to 
be wedded!” 

The riders tittered, but quite low, as 
if for fear of vexing some great lord. 
But Sir Richard and his young bride 
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already stood before the man in the 
wide cloak. 

“Is it you who are the Bishop of 
Winchester?” asked the rider in an easy 
tone. 

“No, my lord, I am Richard, knight 
of Glamorgan.” 

“But your servant says—— 

“He lies, my lord, lies at my bidding.”’ 

For the first time the man in the 
cloak was seen to smile. 

“Then at your bidding he has brought 
you to a pretty pass by his lying. What 
was your errand in the church?” 


” 


“We were tarrying for a priest, my 
lord, I and my young bride.”’ 

“And did you find any?” 

“Only an accursed monk, who was 
too high and mighty to marry us.” 

“But where is the bridal train?” 

“Our bridal train, my lord, is all 
happy thoughts, all the dreams one 
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“Is it you who are the Bishop of Winchester?” 
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dreams in youth, and all the saints in 
heaven.” 

“Sir Richard,” said the other after a 
pause, during which he looked now at 
the hot-headed, dashing youth, now 
at the fair young maiden, where she 
stood on the church steps at her knight’s 
side, with the page’s cloak thrown over 
her wedding-dress. “Sir Richard, your 
bridal train pleases me. But where- 
fore have you taken your brother’s 
bride?” 

Sir Richard started and looked keenly 
at the noble rider. 

“She is not his bride, although ’tis 
true my father would have it so. My 
brother is heir to the lands and the 
earldom, but in love, my lord, it is I 
who have the lordship. She loves me.” 
“Ts it so, Mistress Esther?” 

“Yea, my lord.” 


The black eyes flashed. It was hard 





asked the rider in an easy tone 
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“Ho, there, you rogues! Ralph and Billy! 
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Where is Sir Richard dwelling? 


And Mistress Esther?” 


to say whether they were two rogues 
or two angels. 

‘Well, Sir Richard, you then are the 
rightful lord—in love. And I myself 
will be your priest.—Dismount!’”’ 

There was a clatter and splash of arms 
and heavy riders. The wide cloak went 
before, and after him followed Sir Rich- 
ard and Mistress Esther, between a 
double hedge of torches and halberds. 
They passed in through the church- 
door, and all the steel-clad men accom- 
panied them. 

Sir Richard looked at his young bride. 
He understood not the miracle about 
him,. But love is a world full of mir- 
acles. 

The space about the church grew 
empty. Only old Whitebeard lingered. 

Once again the fog parted, and red- 
haired Ralph rode up, alone and some- 
what crestfallen. 

“By thunder! That cursed monk 
was the devil himself: he gave me the 


slip at a street-corner. He confused 
my steps, and not a priest could I find. 
He only need prate, and . 

Billy laid his finger on his mouth and 
looked mysterious. 

“What is it? Speak out!” 

“Whist! Some one is coming!” 

It was two lathered horses, bearing 
two perspiring riders. A long train of 
armed followers splashed and rattled in 
the background. 

“Ho! there, you rogues! Ralph and 
Billy! Where is Sir Richard dwelling? 
And Mistress Esther?” 

‘Sire, I——” 

“Make no defense! 
answer for it. if he escapes. 
there, tell me?” 

Billy Whitebeard was bereft of 
speech. He could only beckon with 
his hand. 

“Yes, my lord,”’ answered Ralph. 

“Hark to the organ! They are wed- 
ded! Well, what’s done is done. But 


Your life shall 
Is he in 

















that rascal of a priest, him I would fain 
have a few words with ——” 

The wide cloak stepped out under 
the porch. After him pressed his horse- 
men with their squires, and on either 
side he had Sir Richard and his young 
lady of Glamorgan. 

“Here is the priest, my lord,” said 
the wide cloak, while a horseman held 
his stirrup. “Is there anything my 
lord desires?” 

My lord’s face turned purple. Mist 
and sweat dripped together down his 
aged countenance. 

“T desire—nothing—nothing—my 
Lord Bishop—nothing, my Lord of 
Winchester!’ 


The pigeons still cooed about the 
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ever-purling fountain. The lion’s head 
stared motionless upon the rebounding 
stream. Far in the distance, the din 
of the city murmured and roared. 

The door of the church creaked 
slightly, then fell heavily to. There was 
a brief echo, as when some one closes 
a bulky old volume. The fog closed 
down thick and opaque, and the church- 
door was no longer visible. 

This fog was really unhealthy—wet 
and heavy. I stood shivering close up 
to the damp wall. A bell tinkled hard 
by. 

“Cab, ahoy! Drive me to the nearest 
tube-station!’’ The horse’s hoofs rat- 
tled against the firm, smooth wooden 
setts. Brown fog—brown fog—all about 
me! 












Working Out Their Own Salvation 


By Mabell S. C. Smith 


How 50,000 Greek and Armenian Orphans in the Near East, Waifs Driven from 
Their Homes in Asia Minor, Are Training Themselves with 
American Aid for Self-Support 


MERICANS admire and respect 
those who help themselves. They 
like to help those who help themselves. 
They like to feel that they are having a 
part in their establishment in life. 
That is why one of the most dramatic 
experiments in training for self-help is 
now being worked out in the Near East, 
where 50,000 orphans are adjusting 
themselves to life. 

Life for them is an existence barren 
of the aids by which most children the 
world over are reared through the help- 
less years to the age of self-support— 
such aids as parents and relatives, a 
normal home, a community environ- 
ment interested in promoting their 
success. These 50,000 children are 
mostly Ottoman Greeks and Armenians, 
a small part of the huge number of 
victims of war and famine and de- 
portation whose lives were saved by 
American Relief workers. 

They are located in orphanages in 
three areas: Greece, Constantinople and 
the Aegean islands, where 14,500 are 
established in twenty institutions; Syria 
and Palestine, where 9,700 are main- 
tained in seventeen institutions; and 
the Armenian Republic in the Russian 
Caucasus, where a great body of 25,000 
youngsters is massed in and around 
Alexandropol, the seat of the largest 
orphanage in the world, with 16,000 
inmates. 

Without any question these children 
have the hardest row to hoe of any 
children in the world. They are handi- 
capped by their youth and their or- 
phaned state, by being (with the ex- 
ception of the Armenians in the Re- 


public of Armenia) in countries with 
whose language they are unfamiliar, by 
physical disabilities resulting from the 
malnutrition of their months and years 
of misery, by their lack of education 
and training for self-support. Near 
East Relief recognizes these handicaps 
and because it saved their lives, is in 
honor bound to remove them as far as 
it can. 

Needless to say the organization is 
meeting with the fullest cooperation of 
the children. They have no wish to be 
pauperized, they do not lie down on the 
job. Everywhere they are self-respect- 
ing and earnest and are making honest 
efforts to show their gratitude by being 
responsive and amenable, by aiding in 
the running work of the orphanages and 
by fitting themselves to “graduate” 
from the institutions at as early an age 
as is considered wise by their guardians. 

In the mass they show certain ad- 
mirable qualities. Their industry is 
prodigious and their thrift amazing. 
Their early experiences bred unusual 
independence and initiative, for at an 
age when most youngsters would be in 
the nursery these children were wander- 
ing untended, seeking food like little 
animals, dropping down anywhere to 
sleep like little animals, hiding from 
enemies like little animals—taking com- 
plete care of themselves. By inherit- 
ance these descendants of ancient 
peoples have a strong love of race and a 
deep religious feeling. 

The goals toward which this great 
body of orphans is working are, pri- 
marily, self-support, and then leader- 
ship. Every child knows that he must 
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earn his living when he is sixteen, at the 
latest. He is eager to make the most of 
his opportunities. The older boys and 
girls understand that because of their 
training by modern methods they will be 
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enough to forgive the hatreds of the 
past, balanced enough to be truthful and 
honest in the present. Loyalty to the 
countries in which they are citizens is 
impressed on them while their natural 


better equipped 
than their con- 
temporaries not so 
traincd and there- 
fore will be able to 
lead them toward 
lucrative occupa- 
tions whose re- 
wards will make 
for higher stand- 
ards of living. 

The Near East 
Relief gives them 
every chance pos- 
sible in the cir- 
cumstances. In 
spite of the post- 
war-housing 
shortage the or- 
ganization, with 
the cooperation of 
local govern- 
ments, has suc- 
ceeded in shelter- 
ing the children in 
buildings of many 
former uses— 
army barracks, 
warehouses, pal- 
aces, museums, 
mills, hotels, ga- 
rages, monaster- 
ies, as well as in 
a few new build- 








ORDERS OF ORPHANAGE 


These rules, assembled by one of the 
orphans, show a purpose toward 
obedience and unselfishness made all 
the more pointed by the quaintness of 
expression. 

1. Every person which live in or- 
phanage, they mustn’t think that they 
are free. 

2. Any person without special per- 
mission, they musn’t go any place. 

3. In the food time, everybody must 
be present. 

4. In pray time, you must be 
present and specially you will be still 
and quiet. 

5. Nobody must go to bed, until 
he has done pray for his self. 

6. In the morning when you are 
awake from your sleeping, you musn’t 
make any voice, if you make voice, the 
others will be awake. 

7. Every person must make his work 
and duty with faithfully not to show to 
the mens, but for the God. 

8. Every girl and, they must be care- 
ful do not speak lie and beware to 
speak bad and unhonest word. 

9. Be careful to not be thief and not 
quarrel with each other. 

10. Everybody must speak with each 
other with lovely and kindly. 

ll. Every person, mustn’t blasphem 
never, nor to say donkey, dog and such 
bad words, because you are created like 
the picture of God. 

12. All of them that they did not 
obey this orders, they will be punished. 


By an Orphan at Diarbekir. 








love of their race 
and people is not 
discouraged. 

These wards of 
the American 
people must not 
be left to grow up 
in ignorance. 
They are all 
taught the three 
R’s, some history 
and elementary 
science. The more 
apt are given 
extra time for 
school; the really 
clever will be edu- 
cated for the pro- 
fessions. Theblind 
are receiving both 
mental and finger 
training in special 
schools and a 
school of nursing 
is turning out com- 
petent young 
Florence Nightin- 
gales. 

No child will go 
out from an or- 
phanage unpre- 
pared to meet the 
world. Inside 
these big com- 








ings. They are fed on simple food sent 
from America or raised in the gardens of 
the orphanages, the usual menu being 
bread, stew and cocoa, with olive oil and 
fresh vegetables when obtainable. 

In teaching, the organization takes 
upon itself the duties of parenthood. 
Without disturbing the religious tradi- 
tions of the young people or inculcating 
new doctrines it gives them an ethical 
training that develops characters broad 





munity homes both boys and girls 
do all the work necessary to swing 
the household. While cultivating the 
domestic crafts, such as_ tailoring, 
dressmaking, cooking, carpentry, 
cabinet-making, gardening, the children 
are providing themselves with gain- 
ful occupations, but, in addition, they 
are privileged to choose from a long 
list of trades. They may elect to 
be metal workers or masons or printers 
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or potters—whatever the choice they 
are helped to satisfy it. 

Local governments are cooperating 
in forwarding agricultural training by 
allocating land. In the Caucasus agri- 
cultural schools and experimental farms 
are established on this land and Amer- 
ican farm machinery clanks over the 
fields around Ararat where Noah un- 
loaded from the Ark the farming tools 
that have served his descendants as 
models ever since. 

The Greek government has donated 
2,000 acres for buildings and farms on 
the island of Syra and the orphans have 
already raised incredible amounts of 
tomatoes during the few weeks of their 
tenancy. On the mainland boys on 
other government allotments are study- 
ing the selection of cattle and seed and 
the use of tractors and diskers and 
loaders. 


John H. Finley, Chairman of the National 
Educational Advisory Committee of the 


N. E. R. (above) 


A blind student learning to 
play (center) 


At Corfu. Their only equip- 
ment, bright minds and a 
keen desire for education 
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How is this outside help culminating 































y 
in the activities of the older boys and 
girls? 

y In the Caucasus the boys have built 
4 village homes with their own hands; 
$ on the Aegean island of Syra they are 
- just finishing a group of 15 stone build- 
e ings to house 3,000 children; at Nahr 
- Ibrahim and Antilyas they are putting 
8 up wooden dormitories; at Nazareth 
§ they are enlarging existing buildings. 


In some of the orphanages the larger 
1 children are earning even before their 
1 “graduation.” The girls at Ghazir 
p and Sidon find a ready market in Beirut 
f for jellies and embroideries; the boys of 
r the Schneller Orphanage sell their 
y cabinet work in Jerusalem; in Aleppo 
. the Street of Near East Relief is lined 
with little shops housing orphan tailors, 
dressmakers, upholsterers, silver-smiths 
and so on. 


l Josephus Daniels, member of the National 
. Board of Trustees, N. E. R. 


In luck. Real books to study 


Learning a real trade. The orphans besides making 
shoes for 1250 fellow students, make forty pairs weekly 
for outside sales 
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No laggards at mess time. 


These Aleppo children work on a 
plan by which they turn in to the 
orphanage a certain part of their earn- 
ings to pay for their living expenses, 
bank another fraction and retain a 
third to do with as they like. 


Here and elsewhere, as in the place- 
ment bureaus in Beirut and Athens and 
in the Girls’ Home at Beirut where live 
500 graduate girls employed in the 
city, the boys and girls are supervised 
for a year by relief workers so that 
protection and assistance may be given 
them if needed. 

In the Caucasus the boys are building 
a village in which some of the oldest 
are living while they work small at- 
tached farms. When of an age to 
marry they will be encouraged to choose 
brides from the older orphan girls. At 
Alexandropol a bank has been estab- 
lished to further saving on the part of 
the young workers. 

These are some of the concrete ex- 
pressions of the orphans’ desire to work 


An outdoor dining room at Antilyas 


out their own salvation. With Ameri- 
can aid and guidance, they give promise 
of completing a fine record. 





Learning a trade that will enable him to make 

his way in the world. An old Armenian 

monastery houses the St. James Orphanage, of 
which this lad is a student 
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“Seein’ Things at Night” in Asia 
By Charles Merz 


The First of Three Articles 


The Old “Yellow Peril” Is Out of Date but New Oriental Bogeys Are Being 
Invented to Scare the White World—The Real Bases 
of Distrust and Dislike 



















AST is East and West is West: to must inevitably concentrate a greater 
the theory that never the twain share of Japan’s attention upon do- . 
shall meet, there is being added nowa- mestic reconstruction than before, leaves 
days a new warning. Two hostile very little stuff with which to make a 
worlds, we hear it said, are moving creditable bogey. It may be true that 
toward an open conflict. Japan is “expanding” westward, at the 
Mr. Hearst the prophet? Not Mr. expense of China, in Manchuria; but 
Hearst alone. There was a time when the likelihood of an armed assault on 
“the Yellow Peril’? was as exclusively California, to come within the next 
a Hearst feature as the six-inch head- few years, is a threat of which we hear 
line and the Katzenjammer Kids. To- less than we used to. 
day the Yellow Peril’s stock is low. The Yellow Peril, for the moment, 
The naval agreement reached in the is an out-of-date phrase. But in place 
Conference on Armaments, plus the of that we have today a much more com- 
catastrophe of an earthquake which prehensive theory of an impending 
43 
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struggle of whole hemispheres. Noth- 
ing so immediate as Mr. Hearst’s in- 
vasion figures in these prophecies. The 
newer theories need more time than 
that. But they are theories vouched 
for by observers with a reputation less 
prejudiced than Mr. 
Hearst’s. And what 
they see ahead is a 
conflict which will find 
not Japan alone in 
open warfare with the 
West, but the whole 
Continent of Asia. 

Slowly, ponderously, 
but inevitably, Asia is 
preparing for a test of 
strength. That is the 
warning which the 
prophets of a wider 
* conflict give us. 

Disregard the Yellow Peril in its 
journalistic sense; admit that Japan 
has not the strength to launch a single- 
handed conflict with the West. For 
all that, the Japanese are too proud a 
race to remain content forever with that 
stigma of an inferior “colored race” 
which the West has put upon them— 
too ingenious not to find the man-power 
and the resources they will need, to 
make themselves a conquering race, 
in China. Together, the two yellow 
races can muster more recruits than 
all of Europe put together. Inevi- 
tably the ambitions of the East and 
West must clash, when the real struggle 
comes for the vast native wealth of In- 
land China. 

Then there is India. Already the 
broad plains of the Ganges hear rum- 
blings of revolt. Gandhi is in jail; but 
it is a too-complacent British official 
who believes his government will stay 
on top the next three decades without 
something of a struggle. 

More menacing still is the revival of 
a fighting spirit throughout Islam. 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha pushes the 
Greeks from Asia Minor, puts Turkey 








back in Europe. Syria, Egypt and the 
desert of Arabia have been up in armed 
revolt within the last three years. Per. 
sia gets too hot to hold a British army, 
and an expeditionary force that has 
cost the British tax-payer many mil- 
lion sterling is with- 
drawn. 

Meantime there are 
rumors of a_ secret 
Moslem order known 
as the Senussiyah mak- 
ing converts for rebel- 
lion on all fronts; ru- 
mors of Moslem agents 
rousing hatred of the 
West and all it holds; 
something more than 
rumors of congresses 
and conventions for 
“the Oppressed Peo- 
ples of the East,” staged by the Soviets 
in Moscow and bristling with revolt. 

All of these points are stressed by 
those who see a conflict coming. Asia 
is preparing for a show of force. It may 
or may not come in our own time. But 
we shall have to take our share of the 
preliminary losses. Our business men 
will face boycotts and hostile legisla- 
tion—our statesmen find themselves 
compelled to sit perpetually on the lid 
of revolution. There is nothing iso- 
lated in these trouble-spots of Asia. 
Lava pours from fissures miles apart 
when something in the pit of a volcano 
starts to rumble. 

So the adherents of these theories 
argue, with warnings couched in many 
different forms. Lecture-halls have heard 
the tocsin sounded. Books that foretell 
a rising tide of color in the East have 
run their circulations to impressive 
figures. Of the nature of the conflict, 
when it comes, there are a good many 
different conjectures. But that the 
die is cast, and the conflict inevitable 
in one form or another, is the premise 
upon which these prophecies agree. It 
is a factor of the greatest practical im- 
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portance in our times that such a pre- 
mise is accepted by an increasing com- 
pany of prophets as the days go by. 


IT 


o venture into a 
i aiscumnee so 
boundless as “ East 
versus West” is to run 
the risk of forsaking 
common sense and 
casting oneself adrift 
on a sea of generalities. 
East versus West is 
geographically as large 
an issue as we mortals 
can debate without 
calling in the stars. 
And it is perhaps be- 
cause it is so easy to 
fall back on generali- 
ties that there is any 
issue there at all. 
There is something in- 
toxicating about mar- 
shaling hemispheres 
into line to support an 
argument. Men who 
would scorn to gener- 
alize about city poli- 
tics or household budg- 
ets will generalize like 
troopers when it comes 
to Islam, India and 
China. 

What I have to sug- 
gest in the way of 
comment on this ques- 
tion does not pretend 
to merit a place above the footnotes. 
But now and then, looking back upon 
the Ganges from the Harlem, or the 
Harlem from the Ganges, I have ques- 
tioned whether generalities are useful 
tools. We are behind times with our 
generalities. Physically, the East and 
West are in closer touch than men would 
have dreamed conceivable, fifty years 
ago. But our generalities are back some- 
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where with Christopher Columbus. 

It is probably true that there is noth- 
ing in the wide World so hopelessly out 
of date, so muddled by uncriticized as- 
sumption, so generally in need of airing 
on the clothes-line, as the accumulated 
dogmas that come 
wrinkled from their 
dusty corners when 
the West begins to 
think about the East. 

Of theories that con- 
cern the vast conti- 
nent of Asia—and this 
might well be taken as 
a starting-point when 
the threat of an open 
conflict is considered 
—one of the least sub- 
stantial is the theory 
that the East has any- 
thing like real unan- 
imity of purpose or of 
outlook. Clearly, from 
the point of view of a 
potential threat, this 
is a fundamental ques- 
tion. Threats are real 
in the degree that 
there is some cohesive 
force behind them. 
Asia is far away—dim, 
threatening. When the 
prophet of a conflict 
asserts that the East 
looks forward to a test 
of strength, their warn- 
ing may suggest that 
Asia is prepared for 
common action. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the fact. 

Asia is a land of light and shadow, 
whose vast population marches in uneven 
stages through all the centuries from 
fifth to twentieth. Every conceivable 
dissimilarity divides its people. There 
are religious differences that run deep 
and make men see red. There are dif- 
ferences in culture; at one end stands 
a modern nation like Japan, at the other 
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Young Persia. 


woodsmen in the hills of Madras who 
live in tall grass and hunt with bows 
and arrows. In no other continent are 
there so many barriers of language; 
India alone speaks 130 dialects, be- 
longing to six distinct families of speech. 
Customs vary, castes vary, ceremonies 
vary. In parts of China a wedding is 
something elaborate enough to require 
three whole days; in parts of India a wo- 
man is sufficiently married if her husband 
lets her have a whiff from his cheroot. 
It is true that the religious fervor of 
the Moslems supplies a certain bond of 
unity between the followers of that one 
faith. A great deal has been made of 
Moslem fanaticism and Mohammed’s 
firm reliance in the sword. But the 
fact should not be overlooked that Is- 
lam is at best an alert minority in the 
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The future relations of the boys and girls of the East with the boys and girls 

of the West; depends in a large measure on our present willingness to understand the real 
differences between the two groups 
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Eastern world; there are not more than 
two hundred and thirty million Moslems 
in existence—as compared with three 
times that many followers of Buddha, 
Brahma and Confucius. Moreover, 
the Moslems, representing medieval 
Bagdad as compared with modern 
Tokio, are certainly in no position to 
set the pace for Asia at the present time. 

Nor is that all. However poorly it 
may fit in with theories of a united Asia 
swinging into action under the green 
banner of Mohammed, it must further 
be remembered that the Moslems have 
a host of quarrels of their own. Tur- 
key and Syria are both Moslem nations; 
but that fact did not prevent. inter- 
mittent revolution on the part of Syria 
for two decades before a war in Europe 
finally brought an end to Turkish rule; 
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Arabians are ostensi- 
bly the loyal followers 
of the Caliph: but it 
was an Arabian army 
that led in the assault 
whichultimately broke 
the Caliph’s power. 

The fact is, that 
Asia is torn by polit- 
ical, religious and cul- 
tural dissensions quite 
as deep as any of our 
own. It may happen 
that these dissensions 
will one day disappear. 
But if there is any 
moral in a good many 
chapters of history the 
dissensions now exist- 
ing are too real, the 
means of intercom- 
munication too inade- 
quate, for that day to 
be listed either as an 
early blessing. or a 
present threat. Iner- 
tia plays a giant’s role, 
east of the Suez. All 
the laissez-faire of cen- 
turies is saddled upon 
Asia. In so far as 
their warning suggests 
aunity of action in the 
East, it is incumbent 
upon the prophets of 
the panic school to 
reckon with inertia 
and the forces of dissension that now 
split Asia into hostile camps. 

In so far as they go further, and sug- 
gest the likelihood of open warfare—East 
versus West—they must go on to recon- 
cile the mechanism of modern warfare 
with the medizvalism of a peasant East. 
Mohammed’s horsemen rode their way 
from Asia into Europe. But that was 
before the day of the machine-gun. 
Modern warfare is beyond all else a test 
of strength in factories. And the con- 
tinent of Asia—rich as it is in history 
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An Arabian peasant girl of Egypt carrying water from the Nile 


and misery and bravery and squalor— 
is poor beyond all measure when it 
comes to making shells. 


Iil 


ucH a survey of the scene, I think, 
S is useful if it serves to question- 
mark the theory that an open conflict 
is “inevitable” and must resort to arms. 
There is no more cause for lumping an 
Asiatic people as if they were a single 
entity—of saying, for instance, that 
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“the Chinese” are certain to pursue 
this course or that—than there is for 
lumping the people of South Dakota or 
New Orleans in the way they think or 
vote or eat or reason. The East has 
its quarrel with the West. But the 
bounds of that quarrel need careful lim- 
itation and a firm allegiance to the fact 
that when you deal with continents 
you deal with many different sorts of 
people. 

In my own judgment the factors 
which have ranged a fair share of the 
East in opposition to the West, in re- 
cent years, are chiefly three in number. 
They cannot be cut off from one another. 
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Inevitably, in their effect, they inter- 
weave and mingle. But assuming for 
the moment that it is possible to dis- 
entangle them, those’ three factors are 
as follows:— 

First, resentment of the East against 
political encroachment by the West. 

Second, resentment against what is 
regarded as commercial exploitation. 

Third, hostility much more general 
in character, but much less widely 
shared, to the whole code of living for 
which the East believes the West to 
stand. 

It does not seem to me, despite the 
stress which is often laid upon the “fa- 
























naticism’’ of the East, that any religious 
factor deserves to be rated with these 
three. You can search the diaries of 
the Christian missionary in China, 
and find little evidence of anything 
fanatic with which he has to deal. The 
Shintoism of Japan, in the eyes of those 
who know it best, is a matter of politi- 
cal patriotism rather than religious zeal. 
Even the far-famed fanaticism of the 
Moslem world has a strongly national- 
istic touch: witness the fact that where- 
as a Christian Europe has been per- 
secuting the Jew for centuries, the Mos- 
lem East has let him live in peace—the 
first threat of trouble coming now, when 
a political Zion hoists its banner in the 
East; witness again the fact that Mes- 
opotamia, accorded a fair degree of 
power in the management of its own 
affairs, is living in comparative peace— 
while Syria, smarting under the full 
measure of an alien rule, has been for 
the last ten years on the verge 0 open 
warfare. 

Politics, the rivalries and grievances 
that follow on the heels of commerce, 
intellectual opposition to the aims and 


An Eastern Taxi. A Persian couple 
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culture of the West: it is clear that at 
least the first two of these points carry 
their own explanation when you state 
them. 

First, politics. In all Asia (if you 
exclude Asiatic Russia) there are today 
only four nations of any size that retain 
a real degree of independence—Japan, 
Turkey, Afghanistan and China—and 
China is bound hand and foot by so- 
called treaties which bestow her choicest 
sites of native wealth upon the for- 
eigner. Year by year the West pushes 
on relentlessly, raising its flag when it 
so dares, whacking on the table with its 
sword, advising signature on the dotted 
line, when the times are deemed unripe 
for open annexation; sweeping before 
it, as it goes, now a holy city of the Mos- 
lems, now the richest coal-fields in south 
China, now the gateway to some mighty 
stream. 

Second, the East’s resentment against 
what it deems commercial exploitation. 
Here we are dealing not only with a 
growing belief on the part of the mer- 
chants of the East that it is high time 
for them to take the leadership in their 
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The people of the 
East do not feel that Western civilization is 
the most desirable thing in the world 


A wise man of the East. 


own trade—and a growing hostility to 
the manner in which the West is stak- 
ing out for itself the best that Asia has 
to offer in the way of oil and iron, coal 
and copper; more than that, we must 
reckon with a more widely shared re- 
sentment on the part of working classes 
who find themselves the cogs in this 
new Occidental engine. For when in- 
dustrialism invades the East, it often 
goes in rough edge uppermost: a care- 
less disregard of the health and safety 
of workmen, inhuman hours, out-of- 
date machines whose use in any West- 
ern country would arouse a storm of 
protest. Sometimes this sort of thing 
is embellished with the label ‘“‘Progress.” 

In China there are match factories 
in which boys and girls as young as nine 
work from four in the morning until 
eight at night. In one of these factories, 
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declares a report by the Board of For- 
eign Missions, “eighty of these young 
workers must go to the hospital each 
day to be treated. The fumes from 
cheap phosphorus and sulphur affect 
their lungs. Much of this could be 
avoided by using better chemicals, but 
the profits of the owners would not be 
so large.”’ 

Profits . . . A situation of this sort 
needs little comment. When the West 
invades the East with methods of that 
sort, the hostility it arouses is a natural 
result. Downright exploitation in the 
field of commerce, like downright im- 
perialism in politics, are factors that 
carry with them their own interpretation. 


IV 


F the third factor—opposition to 
the West on the score of its mod- 

ern culture, now cropping up in many 
parts of Asia—I add a word of comment 

before bringing this introductory paper 
to a close. 

Beyond question, there is a spread- 
ing disenchantment in the East with 
“white supremacy” and the “superior- 
ity” of Western civilization. To call 
this disenchantment a present peril to 
the West, or suggest that it is a feeling 
shared by “all” of Asia, or by “all” of 
any single part of Asia even if the unit 
is so modest as an acre, is to go beyond 
the facts; but on the part of certain 
individual leaders of prestige and im- 
portance, the feeling is unquestionably 
there—and we may as well accept the 
premise that it is gaining ground. 

A reaction has set in against avid im- 
itation and the gulping down of every- 
thing that is Western simply because 
it is Western. The shift in sentiment 
began perhaps two decades back, but 
gathered impetus when the West lost 
hold of its affairs and plunged into a 
Great War. 

The war exposed the West without 
pretenses—and there are many leaders 
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A Hindu mother and child. India with its complex national life presents a real problem 
to eventual cooperation of East and West 


in the East who began to ask whether In the West we hold science to be the 
our modern way of living, despite all chief contribution of our modern age. 
its material advantages, had any real But science to what end? For what 
superiority to their own. purpose do we pull electricity from the 
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clouds and harness waterfalls, gridiron 
the fields with railway tracks and blacken 
the sky with smoke, make highways of 
the air and the bowels of the earth, pen 
men up in factories away from sky and 
growing things, drive them at the pres- 
sure of a “speed-up” process? By what 
is life enriched through all these achieve- 
ments of the upermen? Very little, 
our critics in the East conclude. 

The best products of our modern age 
are sanitation, universal education, 
rapid transit, the press, and a higher 
material standard of life. But sani- 
tation proves nothing in itself; Athens 
was filthy, but its population more 
nearly approximated God’s image than 
Liverpool’s. Universal education is a 
very wonderful thing, but the West 
hasn’t got it; all we have is “universal 
literacy.” Rapid transit doesn’t help; 
the unseeing eye and the insensitive 
/ imagination comprehend as little in a 
hundred thousand miles as in a hundred. 
he chief service of the press has been to, 
recruit bigotry and increase the strikin 

L e mo Modern standards 
of living are indeed higher; but, forcing 
their servitors to the pace of a thing 
of steel driven by a hidden power, do 
they bring with them more true hap- 
piness? 

These Oriental critics doubt it. What 
has been paid for material benefits is 
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a colossal price: the outraging of in- 
stincts by the fierce drive of machinery; 
the slaying of natural beauty; a rigid, 
soul-destroying “standardization.” For 
you cannot have machinery without 
quantity production, they believe; you 
cannot have quantity production with- 
out standardization; and you cannot 
have standardization of all material 
adjuncts of life without standardiza- 
tion of thought, conduct, morals and 
opinions. 

So argues an increasing company of 
our critics in the East. And their hos- 
tility, despite the fact that it is cast in 
terms of abstract value, has corollaries 
in the practical everyday side of life 
that may launch far-reaching changes. 
Gandhi, leader of the Nationalists in 
India, stands on the shore of his native 
land and waves modernism back. 

“We Hindus look at your modern 
world,” he tells us, “and spurn it as 
the Black Age.” 

To the practical aspects of this skep- 
ticism in the East, to the factors that 
make for strife and those that promise 
some more hopeful measure of coopera- 
tion, I shall turn in two ensuing papers. 

East is East and West is West .. . 
What does the future hold for us if it 
is indeed true that never the twain 
shall meet? 
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Where Gems Are Hidden in Jungle Mud 
By William La Varre 


Concluding the Adventure Story Begun Last Month 


The El Dorado of the Twentieth Century Is in the South American Forests 
Where White and Black Explorers Together Wash Precious Stones 
Out of Gravel Pits in the Heart of the Forest 


HE Scientist watched the river and 

the jungle wall, and I was watching 
him. I knew that he had spent nine 
years in the heart of the Congo. I 
studied his face as we journeyed into 
this other jungle land to see if I could 
catch any expression of his inner 
thoughts. He squinted through half 
closed eyes at the matted wall of green, 
studying some especial feature now and 
then through his binoculars. 

Along the lower river, for miles, were 
the dwellings of the Bovianders, so called 
for the reason that they lived “above 
yonder” with reference to Bartika. 
They were dark-skinned people of 
Dutch and Indian lineage, skilled in 
the ways of the river and of the forest. 
Most of the pilots were of this clan and 
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the blacks were dependent upon them 
for safe guidance during the earlier days 
of travel. Later on the blacks became 
familiar with the channels and the 
technique of navigation, and some of 
them when their luck in the gold and 
diamond fields was not good, took the 
government examination for pilots’ li- 
censes. A story is related of the first 
Negro who received a pilot’s certificate: 
After departing from Bartika his boat 
was not heard of or seen on the river 
for forty-eight days. He was then 
picked up scarcely twenty-five miles 
from the settlement. He had spent so 
many weeks trying to disentangle him- 
self from the network of channels, all of 
which had seemed to lead him into blind 
passages ending abruptly nowhere. 
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As we went along, the river became 
swifter and toward afternoon we saw 
the first series of rapids just ahead of us. 
The high tide from the ocean had 
backed up the river, enabling us to 
pass over the rapids with little dis- 
turbance. At another time, when the 
tide was low, the navigation of that few 
hundred feet would have been danger- 
ous and foolhardy. Two boats shot 
downstream, passing us quickly. They 
were filled to the brim with ragged 
miners who were all too plainly lit up 
both with the expectation of returning 
to civilization and much red rum. 

In the succeeding rapids the launch 
and the express canoe worked side by 
side. Each of the sharp currents we 
passed through was another hard fight. 
Sometimes we would be able to sneak 
through narrow and dark channels be- 
tween the many islands, out of reach 
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One of Mr. La Varre’s outposts. In this meager hut, built overnight of tar paper and thatched 
poles, was conducted the trading and business of the Kurupung district, one of the most 
valuable areas 








of the dreadful torrent of the main 
stream. At other places we could find 
no secluded by-way and had to get out 
into the heavy currents. The crew of 
the express canoe screamed and thumped 
their paddles in unison, increasing the 
blade beats as the water grew swifter, 
and sometimes battling for awful mo- 
ments before a foot was gained. The 
outboard motors beat a loud tatoo, 
almost drowning the roar of the rapids. 
In places where the water was too swift 
or too shallow the paddlers were 
ordered into the water; ropes were at- 
tached to the boats and the men would 
walk through the shallow water, or 
climb along the embankments around 
rapids, hauling the boats one by one 
through the troublesome distance. The 
launch held up nobly, but we decided 
not to risk it in the heavier currents 
under its own power until the pilot be- 























came more accustomed to its particular 
capabilities. The old saying that ‘ Haste 
makes waste’ kept humming itself over 
and over in my brain. 

When dusk began settling around us 
we would camp wherever we could find 
a cleared space for the few tents. The 
men quickly set up the tarpaulins over 
horizontal poles, and slung our net 
hammocks. Night would engulf us 
quickly, before we had finished dinner, 
and the paddlers would soon be seen 
wrapping old bags and cloths around 
their heads, hands, and feet, to keep 
the vampire bats from biting them 
while they slept. Soon the whole camp 
would be swinging back and forth in 
net hammocks, lulled to sleep by the 
droning roar of the rapids. 

We battled with the river for four 
days, and had nothing to relieve 
our minds from the monotonous tense- 
ness of the stormy waters save the 
appearance of an occasional animal or 
queer bird. The stories of ferocious 
Indians and fierce animals which have 
come from the imagination of excited 
travelers are better known and more in 
demand than the tales I could, with due 
regard for the unembellished truth, 
relate. We did see a big snake, which 
I thought was forty feet, but along 
which I could accurately measure only 
eighteen, no matter how much we tried 
to stretch it. I have to acknowledge 
also that I shot it as it was struggling 
out of gunshot and not picturesquely 
as it was beginning to coil its slippery 
body about my fragile neck. Whatever 
jaguars, leopards, and pumas were in 
the forest managed to keep out of our 
way despite my desire to encounter one. 
Once we saw a tapir. I noticed more 
especially the howling baboons because 
they woke us up every morning with 
their reverberant roars, and the fire ants 
because every time I was so unfortunate 
as to brush against a tree my flesh be- 
came infested with the tiny devils which 
bit into me like so many needles of fire. 
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The conical Batel is to the Guiana miner what 

the gold pan was to the prospector of Cali- 

fornia. He uses it to first test the gravel for 

indication of gold diamonds. Note 
flakes of gold on upper rim 


There were parrots, scorpions, mos- 
quitoes, and lizards galore, but they 
were, one might say, unromantic. Other- 
wise the jungle seemed strangely inani- 
mate. Perhaps all the jungle beasts had 
fled, like the aboriginal Indians, back 
into the forest away from the river and 
the noise of the inrushing horde. I 
remember that a few years ago when 
I was first journeying up the river there 
seemed to be much more wild life. We 
had in those days all the venison we 
wanted, and did get an occasional tiger 
skin from the numerous Indians who 
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lived along the river. But that was of 
the past, as should be expected. Civili- 
zation was gnawing its path into the 
jungle and the wild creatures were flee- 
ing to either side. 

“The jungle is like Africa,” the 
Scientist acknowledged. ‘Just as dense 
and evil smelling! But there are no 
people! In Africa you would have met 
hundreds of natives before this.” 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘‘that is why it will 
be difficult to open up this forest. There 
are only a few Indian tribes left and the 
blacks are transients, and will not make 
their homes in the interior.” 

“You should entice them to bring 
their families up here and start little 
farms. That is the only way to settle 
the country. You have to colonize.” 


The Dream of the Pioneer 


peepee the dream of commerce 
and industry overtaking that pagan 
forest—of the giving away of the 
rampart of primitive life before the 
keen edge of the white man’s ax—has 
wiped out momentary thought of per- 
sonal gain. I have been dreaming, yes, 
that some day if I kept at it I should 
get a little of the tremendous fortune 
that lies hidden in the interior. I have 
even gone so far as to believe that I 
shall be able to purchase the happiness 
and the gay things of life which during 
my youth I have had to give up for 
the quest—perhaps to take care of me 
in an old age when the strength will 
leave my body. But there have heen 
other moments when I have been almost 
content with the dream that somehow 
through our efforts we would start a ball 
rolling that would in time smash down 
the jungle and permit its resources to be 
gathered for the outside world. It was 
the same old dream all pioneers have, 
who vision magnificent cities built upon 
the ashes of their expeditionary fires. 

When we had made a severe portage 
on the fourth day and had hauled both 
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the launch and the canoe over the bare 
rocks across an island, we were at the 
portals of the diamond country. Sey- 
eral canoes with Indians lurked along . 
the glassy water beneath the left bank, 
waiting for fish to jump. They greeted 
us gutturally as we hastened past them. 
Save for loin cloths the men were naked, 
The women wore little beaded aprons 
suspended from their pouchy waists by 
slender cords. The Guiana aborigine 
is a small being, light of color, and with 
Mongolian eyes, a flattened nose and 
black hair. They are the offsprings of 
the famous Caribs which fought the 
early adventurers and kept them from 
the jungle. They remind me more 
and more of Orientals; they are quiet, 
and when they learn a little English they 
speak it with a decided pidgin accent. 
From living for generations under the 
somber canopy of the mighty forest 
they have come to be gentle, and with- 
out show of bravado. They do not 
stand so austerely magnificent as the 
North American Indian, lord of all he 
surveys. If they do climb to the top 
of a rocky pinnacle it is to pray and not 
to vaunt their own supremacy. And 
their chant is for strength to keep them 
from the dangers of the oppressive forest. 


God! God! 

Thou art great; I am small. 
Make me strong, strong. 
Make me strong! 


And though they wander through the 
diamond strewn country they take no 
part in the mining. They understand 
the implements of neither the white nor 
the black man; they think a wheel- 
barrow should be carried on the head 
and not pushed. They seem content to 
hunt through the forest and plant small 
fields of cassava and bananas, and to 
trade a little with the blacks for sugar 
and salt. 

Over the last rapids the launch and 
the canoe had easy going, and we could 
make about fifteen miles an hour in 
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The floor of the jungle after a band of blacks have passed. With such harum-scarum rum- 
maging these miners have taken 160,000 carats of diamonds during the last year 


smooth water. Several boats that 
passed us bound for the coast paused 
for a moment while the paddlers in- 
spected us with excited glee. 

“Gasoline boat!” they yelled. ‘‘Now 
we getting civilized!” 

The paddlers in the throbbing canoe 
screamed their river chants, and shouted 
derisively when we overhauled some 
lumbering cargo boat and passed it 
quickly. To us in the swifter boats the 
heavy canoes looked like so many 
struggling bugs crawling over the glassy 
water on a score of tiny paddle legs. 

Another day and we arrived at the 
trading post. Here the jungle had been 
felled and the ground along the high 
river bank leveled into a village site. 
A few houses had been set up out of 
roughly hewn boards, and others were 


being constructed of a more permanent 
nature. The galvanized roofs glistened 
in the bright sunlight. There were 
crowds of blacks standing on the em- 
bankment when we arrived. They were 
greatly excited by the launch. 

“At dog!” they called to one another. 
“Some boat! Now we getting civilized 
for true!” 

We had built the trading station some 
time previously, centering it in the 
midst of one of the valuable alluvial 
fields. From it there was access to all 
the surrounding territory over smooth 
rivers, or through trails cut in the dark 
jungle. 

As civilization advances to tap the 
out-of-the-way corners of the world it is 
the trading station which becomes the 
nucleus about which operations be- 
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gin. It is the first community. About 
it men gather from all corners, to rest, 
to re-provision, to have a spree. They 
meet old friends and gossip for hours 
about their experiences. Sometimes 
those in hard luck get timely assistance 
from those more fortunate; old-timers 
give much advice to novices; whiskey 
at all times flows freely. Round about 
the trading station for miles cruise the 
miners, with their equipment and be- 
longings on their backs, rooting up the 
ground here and there until they catch 
the glitter of the true gem. They have 
seemed like the bands of wild boars, 
rushing through the forest looking for 
their sweet plums. When one of them 
chances upon some especially good find 
all the others leave their positions and 
rush toward the lucky one. At times 
when some prospector has found a large 
crystal I have known all the miners to 
desert their diggings temporarily in 
their press toward the spot where the 
crystal was found. When there are no 
other immediate discoveries they return 
to their former diggings, or rush some- 
where else, trailing another discovery. 
Taking them as a whole they are 
pleasantly haphazard men, who will 
always stop their work to hear a good 
joke or to help you out if you are in 
trouble. 


The Jungle 


— Scientist and I deposited our 
personal equipment in a small bun- 
galow which had been temporarily con- 
structed on the promontory overlooking 
the broad mirror of the river. The next 
morning we struck off into the jungle 
on a preliminary survey of the adjacent 
diggings. 

As soon as we entered the jungle we 
were engulfed in a most dismal gloom. 
It seemed strange that such magnificent 
gems should be so hidden in the depths 
of a Stygian forest. The ground was 
very muddy, and we had to wade 
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through several swamps, sometimes 
keeping ourselves out of the mud only 
by walking on the outstretched roots of 
the closely grown trees. We walked 
through several shallow streams which 
had clear water and clean gravel at the 
bottoms. The trail which led us out 
from the trading post branched off ip 
many directions. At each fork we chose 
the left hand trail, and hastened on 
over a path that had been trampled by 
the imprints of several thousand feet, 
beating back and forth each week be- 
tween the claims and the trading 
station. Then we arrived at a small 
stream along the banks of which the 
forest had been toppled over. 


The Effects of Fever 


T was good to come out into the sun- 
light again. There were many camps, 

and little fires were smoldering beneath 
canvases stretched on horizontal poles. 
A few blacks were swinging listlessly in 
cotton hammocks, trying to shake the 
fever from their bodies. Their faces 
were wan and their eyes burned as 
they watched us approach. Many of 
them had been old associates of mine 
and we stopped frequently to comfort 
them. 

“There'll be a doctor up here in a 
week,” I told them. “We are opening 
a hospital at the trading station.” 

‘“*?At’s good, chief!’ the sick man 
would exclaim. 

A little farther on we found pits 
in which the men had worked until the 
water seeped in and flooded them out. 
Then we came to a group of blacks who 
were at work about a large trench. 
There were eight of them. Two were 
digging, one was down in the bottom 
bailing out the water in a bucket as fast 
as it seeped in, and the others were per- 
forming other duties. Such a group 
would work as a syndicate, dividing 
whatever diamonds they found. 

The jungle floor as far as we could see 
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In the diamond pit 


The end of the trail for an American , oe a MERC OEY en 

pioneer. Graduating from Kimberly, the Died G™APRILISIT 

Klondike, and California, James Conley 

was one of the first white miners to enter 
the Guiana jungle 
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Digging out pockets of clay from beneath the trees. Superstition has it that the roots of trees 
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was torn up, with trees toppled to the 
ground on top of one another as though 
a local hurricane had devastated the en- 
tire area at one blow. Looking among 
the debris we could see many blacks in 
and out of their little pits. 

“Ground hogs!”’ the 
Scientist grunted. 

Every now and then 
we heard some one 
scream ‘‘Ai! Diamond 
come!” announcing 
that some miner had 
found a stone. 

The Scientist and I 
paused to watch the 
gang nearest us. Two 
men were digging the 
gravel and clay from a 
six foot trench, while 
another bailed. An- 
other Negro carried 
buckets of the freshly 
dug material down to 
the creek beside which 
three men were squat- 
ting. One of the three 
was washing gravel in 
a box-shaped tom, 
through which a constant stream of 
water was flowing. When all the clay 
had been washed away and the gravel 
was clean it was placed in the round 
sieves of the other two men. These 
latter two were the “jiggers,” the men 
who finally get the gems from the em- 
* bodying mass of gravel. They take a 
great pride in their ability to so ma- 
nipulate their sieves that the diamonds 
sink to the bottom near the wire mesh, 
and the light material rises to the top 
where it can be scooped off and thrown 
away. 

I explained to the Scientist that the 
operation was not so simple as it looked. 
The two blacks were standing knee 
deep in the water and bending forward 
so that their sieves rested just below 
the surface of the stream. With up 
and down motions they lowered and 
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The jigger is the man who actually 
separates the diamonds from the 
gravel. He is here shown examining 
the contents of his jig sieve for traces 
of “indications,” i.e., tin, quartz, gar- 
net, magnetite, pyrite, carbon, sapphire 
and gold, the coexistence of which 
makes the miner believe that dia- 
monds are near by 


raised the sieve in the water, dipping it, 
shaking it from side to side, and swirling 
it round and round beneath the water. 
Thus the heaviest material in the sieves 
was sent to the bottom, and the ma- 
terial which remained on top was use- 
less, and void of pre- 
cious metals or gems, 
The men frequently 
scooped off the top 
gravel and threw it 
away, adding new ma- 
terial from the tom. 

Each man worked 
for nearly an_ hour, 
constantly discarding 
the top and lighter 
material from hissieve, 
and concentrating a 
thick layer of basic 
materials in the bot- 
tom of his jig. Aftera 
while, when the layer 
at the bottom had 
been thinned down 
until only the very 
heaviest metals and 
crystals remained, 
they turned the sieve 
upside down on a flattened space of 
ground, and searched through the con- 
centrate for a diamond. A skilled jigger 
can make every diamond go to the bot- 
tom center of his jig sieve; upon upturn- 
ing the sieve’s contents on the ground 
the diamonds will be on the top and in 
the center, easily identified by their high 
luster, from the rest of the material. 

The immediate work which we were 
watching brought no such good return, 
and although the two men picked eagerly 
through the remaining gravel they 
could find nothing more valuable than 
some flakes of gold and a few sapphires. 
There was much tin and iron and quartz 
in the concentrate. 

“T guess they haven’t hit the right 
clay,”’ I remarked. 

“Do they dig for some particular 
strata?” the Scientist asked. 
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“Yes, now they are learning to do so. 
They used to dig anywhere, but ex- 
perience has showed them that the 
richest material is just above the lower 
strata of clay, either in the gravel 
or immediately on top of the clay. 
Most of the large crystals have been 
found in the lower 

clay of late.” 

“That means . 
theScientist was about 
to suggest. 

“Nothing!” I in- 
terrupted him. “That 
means nothing to 
them. To us, yes. We 
are looking for the 
source!”’ 

Both jiggers were 
unsuccessful. Each 
paused a moment to 
wipe the sweat from 
his face with his arm. 
Then they refilled their 
sieves with fresh gravel 
and began their stren- 


”? 


uous, back-breaking 
labors anew. 
We wandered on along the creek 


visiting other crews. Many of them 
were able to show us very excellent 
crystals. One man had just found a ten 
carat gem, and was packing up his bag 
for a quick trip to the trading station. 

“Come whiskey!” he was yelling. 
“Gotta go to the shop and have some- 
thing good to eat. ’At dog! Sweet rice! 
Ain’t et for days!” I knew that when 
we returned to the trading station he 
would have bought canned fruit, 
bacon, salmon, sugar, a big box of 
sugar cakes, some sardines, a long cigar 
and a bottle or two of whiskey. Life 
for a time thereafter would be very 
sweet to him. And he would have 
many friends. 

Everyone was working at top speed. 
The fact that some neighbor foundagem, 
and screamed “Diamond come!’ urged 
all the rest spasmodically to renew their 
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Washing the test pan. The gravity of 

the gold or diamonds resists the cen- 

trifugal power of the water, sinking 

to the bottom of the cone, while all 

the lighter material is washed over 
the rim 
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efforts. There was constant yelling and 
calling back and forth across the tumble 
down forest, from one group to another. 
Presently we heard a shot from the men 
we had first watched. We hastened to- 
ward them and found an excited 
gathering already ahead of us. 

“Come _ whiskey!” 
Some one had passed 
a new whiskey bottle 
around and everyone 
was sipping the fire 
water. “Some dia- 
mond!” 

When we reached 
them I saw the glitter 
of a very large crystal 
in the old _ jigger’s 
hand. He held it out 
to me with laughing 
eyes. The gem was a 
perfect octahedron 
with sharp polished 
facets as though it 
had already passed 
through a lapidary’s 
hands. It was very 
brilliant. I estimated 
its weight as twenty-two carats. 

“Some diamond!” I acknowledged. 

Many of his friends from surrounding 
groups were trying to get him to go 
immediately to the station with his 
find and sell the gem so that they could 
all get some sweet food and whiskey. 

“ Ain’t going to do it!” the black told 
them. “No. Got a wife and family 
on the coast. Can’t spend no more 
money like last time. Wife give me too 
much hell!” 

There is not much to the actual proc- 
ess of finding the diamonds. There 
are no grease tables, or pulsating 
machines, no intricate treatment of the 
material as there is in Africa. To watch 
them at work one could hardly realize 
that by such meager industry these men 
were able to take from the earth its 
most precious gem of all. 

Not all the miners are successful of 
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course, nor are all the diamonds 
large. 

Many of the stones are so small and 
chipped that the men laughingly call 
them ‘Rice Monies’—they buy so 
little. 

But from these deposits such as they 
are, and such as the labor is, now comes 
over two hundred thousand carats of 
diamonds a year, the greater proportion 
of which reach the diamond cutters in 
New York and at a cheaper price than 
the competitive stones from Africa, over 
which a famous syndicate has always 
had a strict monopoly. Years ago the 
‘Brazilian Diamond’ was the vogue; 
there is a probability that during the 
next few years everyone will come to 
know the Guianan diamond. And it has 
all been brought about by a few Amer- 
ican and English pioneers of the 
twentieth century, and a horde of eager 
black men, who have braved untold 
hardships and dangers in their initial 
expeditions into the unknown land. 

When I have stood in the somber 
forest into which these thousands of 
happy-go-lucky blacks have plunged, 
groping their way like blind moles, it has 
gradually become plain to me that right 
there was spread out before me the true 





El Dorado for which the adventurers 
of the sixteenth century searched ip 
vain. The mud is black and nasty 
smelling. But lying deep down under- 
neath the surface muck are those pure 
gems which will be picked out ecstati- 
cally one by one by sweat-soaked ebony 
paws, and which will thence travel down 
the maelstrom of the jungle river to 
civilization, finally perhaps to gleam on 
the finger of some ‘‘most beautiful girl 
in the world.” 

I had a wonderful diamond cut one 
day and sold it to a fine old gentleman 
who wanted to give it to his daughter 
for a wedding present. It seemed that 
he was allowing his daughter to marry 
a youth who had nothing save the 
earnings he made with his own brain. 
She was very beautiful, with a wistful, 
delicate refinement that spoke silently 
of generations of noble heritage. As | 
watched her look into the blue-white 
fire that burned in the heart of that 
perfect gem, her eyes had all the mysteri- 
ous depths of youth in them, as pure as 
that crystal which was passing from my 
hand into hers, and it came to me that 
all the hard hours spent in exploring a 
foul-aired jungle land had not been 
wasted. 








Morocco, Under the Rule of the French Marshal Who Is the Resident General, 
Is Becoming an Important Outpost of Europe in North Africa, While 


the Native Life Is Still 


N Morocco, among the natives, there 

is a proverb that says: “Doing noth- 
ing is as sweet as honey.” 

Lyautey, Marshal of France and 
Resident General in Morocco, has a 
motto: ‘The joy of the soul is action.” 

Eleven years ago, in 1912, there was 
Morocco, a medieval country, scarcely 
touched by explorers and merchants. 
Across from Gibraltar, west from Algeria, 
far toward the unknown south, are 
240,000 square miles of land, with about 
five million inhabitants, a territory 


— ‘‘Africanus’’ 
By Pierre de Lanux 













Respected and Preserved 


nearly twice as large as the United 
Kingdom, which continues into the 
immensity of Sahara. The remnants 
of a fine old civilization were hidden by 
anarchy; the arrogance of warlike tribes 
made trade unsafe. The absence of 
authority, of justice, of order, brought 
constant bloodshed and a permanent 
fermentation of pest, smallpox and ty- 
phus. Still the land was fertile and 
the people were strong. 
What future is to be expected for this 
westernmost part of Islam’s domain? 
63 
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Today. Exports in the last year 
amounted to 17 million dollars. Im- 
ports to 70 millions (over a billion 
frances). Peace all over the land, ex- 
cept toward the high ranges of the At- 
las, where the last dissenting tribes 
have taken refuge. Sanitary condi- 
tions everywhere improving. A stable 
central government, under a Sultan 
surrounded by a modernized adminis- 
tration. The old culture saved from 
destruction and decay; regular tri- 
bunals; one thousand miles of railroads. 
And, wherever order is established, the 
military authorities yielding place to 
civil services. 

This would have counted as a re- 
markable achievement under any cir- 
cumstances. What if we remember that 
the world war filled almost half of that 
period? 

This was not the work of one man. 
Soldiers, colonists, physicians, adminis- 
trators and even to a certain extent 
diplomats had their share in the open- 
ing and the stabilization of Morocco. 
Natives of high ability and courage 
played a large partinit. But one dom- 
inates and embodies the work of all. 
It is Marshal Lyautey’s personal ac- 
complishment that illuminates the col- 
lective accomplishment of thousands. 
It tells a story of energy, method and 
vision which has few parallels in his- 
tory—or in romance—and sometimes fla- 
vors of Kipling, sometimes of Plutarch. 


A Conqueror of Men 


LF pers LYAUTEY will reach his sev- 
entieth birthday this year. Of all 
the obstacles he has encountered, the 
worst ones are probably those he had to 
conquer within himself. As a child he 
was so weak for a time, that special 
medical care was necessary. He be- 
came, nevertheless, a dashing cavalry 
officer. Later on, in the colonies, he 


contracted liver disease, which brought 
him twice within a hairbreadth of death, 


once in Madagascar where he was a 
colonel, the second time recently. 
Lyautey is a brilliant horseman, a 
scholar and a gentleman: three efficient 
means of winning popularity in a Mos- 
lem country. He likes the young— 
their elegance, their gaiety,—he loves 
speed, and he loves the sun. Restless, 
indefatigable, he was an early admirer 
of Anglo-Saxon efficiency. He hates 
mediocrity, narrowness, the lazy and 
the stingy, and the stultification of 
routine. He ignores red tape. 


Something of Bonaparte and 
Kitchener 


HERE is something of Bonaparte in 

him, only he dislikes the Corsican’s 
tendency to abolish individual initia- 
tive and freedom. He rather recalls 
Kitchener, at least in some of the lat- 
ter’s tenacity and inventiveness. Only 
Kitchener was mainly a soldier, while 
in Lyautey the political genius has de- 
cidedly the upper hand. 

He tell his officers that “the works of 
Peace are far more difficult to accom- 
plish and to pursue than the brilliant 
but often sterile works of war; war 
may be a means, it is never an end.” 

His main tendency is to reconcile 
what appears at first as hopelessly di- 
vided. According to him, few disputes 
would survive a really loyal explana- 
tion. Of collaboration between the 
French colonist and the native Moroc- 
can he has made the basis of his whole 
system of pacification. He is strongly 
opposed to any attempt to do away 
with native traditions, customs, exte- 
rior forms of hierarchy and jurisdiction. 
One of his triumphs was when the chiefs 
of fifty tribes came to pay homage to 
Sultan Moulei Youssef—the greatest 
meeting of vassals for six centuries. 
Was not the whole South of Morocco 
pacified and controlled by the great 
Caids themselves, with little waste of 
blood, while a long war might have failed 
to subdue this vast country if such chiefs 

















as El Hadj Thami 
Glaoui, for instance, 
with his tremendous 
prestige, had fought 
the Sultan’s troops in- 
stead of leading them? 

Lyautey makes con- 
stant use of “moral 
tactics.” He wins 
through persuasion 
much more often than 
through gunfire. His 
means sometimes are 
so subtle, so indirect, 
that they remain mys- 
terious, and this helps 
to the formation of a 
legend which already 
surrounds the person- 
ality of this conqueror. 
In memory of Scipio 
“Africanus’’ they have 
given the Marshal the 
surname which he may 
keep for history: “‘Ly- 
autey |’Africain.”’ 

He was forty when 
his real career began. 
A cavalry officer with 
a successful but nor- 
mal record, he was a 
major in a little city 
near Paris, in 1894, 
when an order called 
him suddenly to Indo- 
China, whose northern 
regions were still infested with Chinese 
pirates. 

He had occasion to serve under Gen- 
eral Galliéni, that other colonial glory 
of France—later, one of the victors of 
the Marne—and Galliéni, “lucid, pre- 
cise and lordly,” became his first model. 

When Galliéni became Governor of 
Madagascar, which had been occupied 
only for a few years, he called to his 
side Lyautey, then a colonel. The 
military task, quickly achieved, was im- 
mediately followed by a complex work 
of organization—problems which Ly- 
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Marshal Hubert Lyautey, Resident General in the French 


colony of Morocco 


autey was to find later in Morocco. 

I know of few books more inspiring 
than the “Letters” written from Tonkin 
and Madagascar by the future Marshal 
and now published.* By 1902, Colonel 
Lyautey had about one half of Mad- 
agascar under his sway—a territory 
300 miles in length with one million 
inhabitants, where all stages of civiliza- 
tion were to be found: ‘‘bourgeois” 
among the upper-class Hovas, farmers 
among the Betsileo, feudalism in the land 
of the Bara, and, still further south, 


*Armand Colin, publisher, Paris, 1921. 











An old Moorish portico in Rabat 


customs resembling those of Homeric 
times; last of all the prehistoric tribes 
of the extreme south. Each one of 
these spheres called for a different han- 
dling. One can imagine what an ex- 
perience it must have been for the chief 
who had to create everything—out of 
nothing. 

After Madagascar, Lyautey, as a 
Brigadier-General, was put in command 
of the French forces in the southwestern 
part of Algeria, on the Moroccan border. 
He had reached, at last, that part of 
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the world which was 
to become his perma- 
nent field of activity, 

We find marks of 
his love for the North 
African setting in a 
letter written from his 
tent, one beautiful 
June evening: 

“The splendid time 
of Arab feudal times 
has remained here in 
its integrity: I did not 
believe that it still ex- 
isted with such an in- 
tensity of color. For 
years there has been 
no great chief travel- 
ing here, as a great 
chief, with a love for 
luxury and magnifi- 
cence as I admit | 
have. . .” 

... “My lampis lit 
on my camping table 
in my big tent, sent by 
the Lachagha Si Ed- 
din of the Ouled Sidi 
Cheikh. It is as big 
as an apartment, lined 
with cloth and silk, 
and there are thick 
rugs on the ground. 
The door is wide open. 
My ensign is flutter- 
ing. A big red spahi 
is standing watch. My officers finish 
their pipes around a red fire. A horse 
neighs, pulling on his bridle. Servants 
take away the remains of the meal, 
under the eyes of the caid of the neigh- 
boring tribe, in his purple burnous. The 
moon makes this cool night alive after 
the hot day.” 

As a result of Lyautey’s action in 
the south a thing happened which was 
new for that region: nobody was mur- 
dered through the whole year of 1904. 

In 1907 he became Major-General 
and the head of the division at Oran, 
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thus commanding all the French forces 
in direct contact with Morocco. Fora 
short time, in 1910-1911, he commanded 
the 10th army corps, in Rennes, Brit- 
tany. Then, events brought Lyautey 
his real task. 

Morocco was rapidly falling to pieces. 
In March, 1911, the capital, Fez, having 
been attacked by the tribes, Sultan 
Moulei Hafid called the French troops 
to his help. The German Kaiser sent a 
warship to Agadir, and long negotiations 
took place, ending with an agreement to 
French protectorate in exchange for a 
part of French Congo. The Franco- 
Moroccan treaty was signed on March 
30th, 1912, but was followed by a revolt 
in Fez, when 68 Europeans were mas- 
sacred. The consulates were for a mo- 
ment in as critical a plight as the lega- 
tions in Peking in 1900. The French 
government had to take urgent steps, 
and, first of all, to send to the spot a 
man with unusual military and political 
ability. General Lyautey was chosen. 

On May 13th, 1912, he landed at 
Casablanca, and proceeded to Fez, 
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ort of Casablanca constructed by the French 





which is in the heart of the country. 
On the very day of his arrival, the 
tribes launched a general attack against 
the town. The fighting lasted several 
days. Generals Moinier, Brulard, Gou- 
raud repulsed the rebels and the Sultan’s 
authority was restored in his capital. 
The line of communication between the 
sea and Fez was made safe. 

That was considered enough, as 
Lyautey’s plans only provided for a 
slow extension of peaceful influence. 

But a change of Sultans— Moulei 
Youssef, the present ruler, succeed- 
ing Moulei Hafid, who abdicated— - 
precipitated the disintegration of the 
empire, the danger this time coming 
from the south. Marrakech, its cap- 
ital, fell in the power of El Hiba, a pre- 
tender to the throne, and of his “blue 
men,” terrible warriors from the Great 
Atlas range. . 

Colonel Mangin was victorious here, 
freed the Europeans who had been 
kept prisoners in Marrakech, and re- 
stored the Sultan’s rule. 

In 1913, the whole Chaouia region, 
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the most fertile, could be passed over to 
civil administration. Soldiers of the 
Foreign Legion and Senegalese were 
employed in building roads and bridges. 
Some results of French intervention were 
already visible: in 1912, 450 children 
came to the French schools; in 1913 
they numbered 3,000. The occupa- 
ton of Taza, in 1913, made possible the 
direct junction of Algeria and Morocco. 
A treaty with Spain (November, 1912) 
had settled the question of the northern 
zone. Under the prevailing equality of 
treatment for all foreigners, English 
business in Morocco had risen from 
2 to 15 million franes, and German busi- 
ness from 2 to 8 million frances. 


Holding Africa in the War 


HEN comes the thunderbolt of Au- 
T gust, 1914. France is invaded 
and has to appeal to every available 
fighting element. French troops cannot 
remain in Morocco while the mother- 
land is in danger. Lyautey receives a 
cable asking for 30 battalions—the 
main part of his forees—to be sent back 
immediately. Another cable instructs 
him to abandon the whole of Morocco 
and retreat toward the sea, protect- 
ing as best as he can the withdrawal of 
colonists and foreigners. 

Lyautey reads the two cables, as- 
sembles his principal associates: Henrys, 
Gouraud, Brulard. Each one of them 
promises that order can be maintained 
in his own sector, if only the present 
line of occupation remains intact; but 
if it is abandoned, the native popula- 
tion, believing in a French disaster, will 
rise up, annihilating every European 
and pushing the remaining French into 
the sea. 

The Resident General then takes a 
formidable responsibility: he will send 
back the troops that are required,empty- 
ing the whole pacified country between 
the sea and his front, but he will boldly 
maintain what is left of his army on 
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the front line of the occupation, not 
abandoning one inch of ground. ‘The 
prudent course would be more danger- 
ous than the audacious one.” He 
counts on the moral effect of this at- 
titude, and he relies on the peaceful 
and friendly dispositions of the regions 
already occupied. Events proved that 
he was right. 


A Bold Move 


HAT was in August. In September 

he had already sent back 37 battal- 
ions instead of 30. German propaganda 
was still active, but the first arrival of 
German prisoners from the Marne put 
an end to its influence. 

There were local revolts, fomented 
by the agents of Prince Ratibor, Ger- 
man ambassador in Madrid, and helped 
by the submarine U20 which landed 
arms on the southern coast. Dissi- 
dent chiefs—Raisuli, Abd el Malek— 
sprang up with personal ambitions and 
gave a hard time to the French and 
their allies, the great Caids. Most of 
the aggressions originated in the Tafilelt, 
that mysterious southern region of 
oases, where all great Moorish invasions 
have started—including the conquest 
of Spain in the Middle Ages. 

Meanwhile, the building of railroads 
was progressing. In 1915, the narrow- 
gauge line between Casablanca and 
Fez was finished. Today it is a nor- 
mal-gauge line. In the fall of 1915, 
the Resident General even organized 
a great commercial exhibition at Casa- 
blanca, and a fair at Fez! Even the 
dissidents from the Atlas could not re- 
sist the lure of such an event, and many 
laid down their arms in order to be al- 
lowed to enter the fair. . . 

For a brief period, in 1917, Lyautey 
was called to Paris to act as War Min- 
ister in the Briand Cabinet. In that 
capacity, too, he was the successor of 
Galliéni. But parliamentary politics 
did not attract him. In May, 1917, 




















he was back in Rabat, and re- 
sumed his methodical task, 
opening new lines of transit, 
isolating the hostile tribes from 
each other. 

In the meantime, those Mo- 
roccans who had passed under 
French rule enlisted in large 
numbers in the French army, 
and formed the heroic Mo- 
roccan divisions that played 
the part of shock-troops and 
suffered such sacrifices in the 
battles of 716, 717, and 718. 

In 1918, coinciding with the 
great German offensive on the 
Western front, there were re- 
newed attacks of the tribes. 
But at last, the news of victo- 
ries in France, and of the ar- 
mistice brought all serious dis- 
turbances to an end. 

In February, 1912, Lyautey 
was made Marshal of France. 
The French Academy had al- 
ready elected him as one of its 
members. In 1922, M. Mil- 
lerand, President of the French 
Republic, paid a visit to Morocco. In the 
spring of 1923, for the inauguration of 
the new port at Casablanca and the 
new railroad to Fez, prominent visitors 
from France and from America were 
invited to Morocco and could witness 
the work accomplished in ten years of 
protectorate. 

To understand the principle of the 
Moroccan protectorate, one must re- 
member that in Moslem countries there 
is a holy book, the Koran, which plays 
the part of a Bible, a Civil Code, a penal 
Code and a Magna Charta all in one. 
Every moral authority has to proceed 
from a Calif, belonging to the family 
of the Prophet, and accepted by the 
Oulemas, the doctors of divinity. The 
French protectorate is based on the 
sovereignty of Sultan Moulei Youssef, 
in all matters of internal administra- 
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Sultan Moulei Youssef of Morocco 


tion and religious leadership. France 
takes care of the foreign representa- 
tion of Moroccan interests, and both 
supervises and helps the work of Moroc- 
can authorities. Thus, under the new 
régime, trade may prosper and epi- 
demics may disappear, but the funda- 
mental rhythms of Moroccan life re- 
main unchanged and the basic aspects 
of the country will stay the same. 
Morocco presents sharp contrasts in 
climate, as it includes fertile and well- 
irrigated plains on its Atlantic shore, 
formidable mountain ranges in the 
southeastern hinterland and along the 
Mediterranean coast. Many summits 
are above 12,000 feet. The great cities 
are Fez, the Sultan’s capital, Marrakech, 
Rabat, the French Residence, and Casa- 
blanca, the port and “main entrance” 
to Morocco. These last cities have 















grown in the fashion of American mush- 
room-towns, when the system of com- 
munication was totally transformed. 
Before 1912, ships could not approach 
the coast and passengers had to be 
transferred to “barcasses’” which car- 
ried them ashore. Once there, the 
mule or the camel were the only means 
of transportation, each night having 
to be spent on the roadside, under a 
tent. 

Today, the ports of Rabat, Casa- 
blanca, Safi, Mazagan and _ several 
minor ones, are achieved or nearly so; 
there are five big light-houses along the 
coast; 1,700 miles of roads have been 
built during the war, and a motoring 
tour of Morocco has been done lately 
at an average speed of 60 miles an hour. 
Tourists can now motor from Tunis to 
Mogador, without difficulty. A nor- 
mal railroad is progressively replacing 
the narrow military line which runs be- 
tween the principal places and aero- 
plane services work daily between Casa- 
blanca ‘and Toulouse. 


The water-falls of the Atlas will sup- 
ply the country with all the electrical 
power it may need. The land con- 
tains various metals, some oil, and very 
rich resources in phosphates. Apart 
from large forests of oak and cedar all 
the land ‘s given to barley, wheat and 
corn, to fruit-gardens and to pastures. 
The largest part of the population 
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Moroccan horsemen dash past in a cavalcade before the Sultan on a national festival day 





is composed of shepherds who are also 
farmers. Some are nomads or semi- 
nomads, others live in villages. Races 
in Morocco have been much mixed. 
The Arab type is not frequent but the 
Berbers are many: one third of the 
population speaks not Arab, but Berber 
dialects. All are Moslems, except for 
a good number of Jews. 

Industry is as yet very little devel- 
oped, save in its local aspects, which 
are exceedingly picturesque. But one 
of Lyautey’s favorite slogans is ‘‘a work- 
yard is worth a battalion.” Even dur- 
ing the war, firms developed for the food, 
building and wood industries. 

In 1921, Morocco had 260 European 
industrial plants, with a capital cor- 
responding to 12 million dollars at the 
present exchange, and employing 4,000 
workmen. 

Trade is still carried on according to 
very primitive methods. The village 
people of a given region meet on regular 
days, at a crossroad, for a Souk or mar- 
ket where all big and small business is 
transacted. Such business amounted 
to over 15 million dollars in 1921. It 
is in these Souks that information and 
gossip circulate, and that public opinion 
takes shape. These customs are older 
than the Roman occupation itself, and 
a long time will still elapse before the 
Moghreb becomes westernized in its 
business methods. 






















Moroccan finances are exceptionally 
sound, since apart from military ex- 
penditure—which amounted to some 
60 million dollars for the whole occupa- 
tion and pacification, between 1907 and 
1922—and is supported by France, 
Morocco supports itself entirely. 

What is France expecting to do with 
Morocco? 

From an article by Colonel Huot, 
Director of the Intelligence Service 


under Marshal Lyautey, I take these 
words: ‘Policy toward the natives is 
based on the idea that we have to deal 
not with inferior, but with different 
races. Material and moral success can 
be obtained only by having the natives 
on our side. This excludes all theory 
of brutal conquest, all utopia of final as- 
similation.”’ 

The whole system of Moroccan tri- 
bunals had to be revised, which was 
particularly delicate as church and 
court are so intricately related in Mos- 
lem countries. The French had to or- 
ganize: (1) Tribunals for Europeans; 
(2) The justice rendered by the Caids 
and Pashas, according to Moroccan 
custom; (3) the Jewish tribunals; (4) 
the institutions special to the Berber 
tribes, who are passionately attached 
to their own traditions. 

Teaching has always played a large 
part in the life of old Morocco. In the 
Middle Ages, the University of Kara- 
ouyine at Fez was as famous among 
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Moslems as the Paris University among 
Christians. But the French have opened 
possibilities of learning for various 
races, and an active “Institut des 
Hautes Etudes Marocaines” exists now 
at Rabat. 

A whole article would be needed to 
deal with the historical monuments of 
Morocco. The most beautiful ones 
date from the Moorish dynasties that 
conquered Spain. The attention of 
archeologists has been lately drawn to 
the Roman ruins which are being un- 
earthed at Volubilis, near Meknes, and 
include a basilica, a Forum, and a tri- 
umphal arch dating from the Emperor 
Caracalla. Some pieces of sculpture be- 
long to Greek art of the fifth century 
B. C., and are comparable to the great- 
est classical masterpieces. 

It is too soon to delineate the future 
of Morocco, and to say how much it 
will receive from Western civilization, 
and how much this civilization will get 
from Morocco. Speaking of French 
North Africa, Marshal Lyautey said 
one day: “This land means for our race 
what the Far West meant to Americans 
—a field for energy and for rejuvenat- 
ing our creative resources.” 

A visit to Morocco affords one of the 
last chances of contact with some of the 
rarest aspects of life in the Middle 
Ages now left to the children of the 
20th century. 











Love 


The Diary of a Lover 
By Gustav Wied 


From the Danish by Harald Toksvig 





July 3— 

Herbert Spencer 
says all gallantry 
originates in sex. 
Which, by the 
way, is an exag- 
geration, because 
at ‘the present 
time I am making 
love to a forty- 
year-old maid 
with a mustache 
and a dowry of 
two hundred 
thousand. 

July 11— 
Yesterday I pro- 
posed to her and 
she answered by 
falling into my 








Gustav Wied died in 1914 but his novels, 
plays and many short stories are just 
as true a reflection of the frailties of 
human nature today as when his keen 
wit exposed and chaffed the ridiculous 


August 6— 
It’s becoming 
worse and worse. 
Dinner at a ho- 
tel! I, who hate 
and despise wed- 
dingdinners! But 
what won’t one 
do for money? 

August 10— 
In three weeks 
sentence will be 
pronounced. 
Holy Sebastian, 
pray for me. 

August 11— 
She wore a low- 
cut gown today 
at dinner. Ach 
du lieber August- 
ine, alles ist hin, 
hin, hin. 

August 11—evening- 
I think, by heav- 








arms. Every- 

thing is settled 

now. twenty-five years ago. 
July 12— 

She also has a 

mother, an elderly mummy with 


knitting and gossip. 
July 20— 
We are going to be married soon. It 
is she who is in a hurry. God knows 
how all this is going to end. 
July 28— 
I want the city hall and the court- 
house, and the women want the church. 
Now we'll see who’s the strongest. 
July 28— 


The .women, of course—a church 


wedding! ! ! 
August 2— 
My mother-in-law says I ought to 
buy a high hat. 
buy a high hat. 


All right, then I'll 
I hate high hats! 





en, I’ll run away! 
August 12— 
The interest on two hundred thousand 
is eight thousand a year. My salary 
as junior partner is twelve hundred a 
year. I’ll stay, and trust to in- 
fluenza. 
August 18— 
She likes to kiss, now. If I only had 
a little sore on my mouth. 
August 14— 
Twelve courses and seven kinds of 
wine! I know who’s going to be drunk. 
August 15— 
Ought I really not to be absent? 
August 16— 
Now, Heaven help me, my mother- 
in-law wants to kiss me! 




















August 18 
I think I’ll try to work up a fever 
before the wedding. 

August 21 
Oh dear! Oh dear! Oh dear! Who 
knows how close they are to death? 

August 22— 

No!!! 

August 23 ee 
“My Alphonse,” she said this evening, 
when I left her, “Sweet slumbers, my 
Alphonse.” And then she pressed 
that bristly tootii-brush mustache to 
my forehead. . . Pfoi! 

August 24- 

I wonder if one can’t purchase gold too 
dearly? In eight days—Heil Dir im 
Siegeskranz, in eight days! 

August 25— 

All my acquaintances are wishing me 
happiness in the most infamous way. 

August 26— 

Mother-in-law will live with us! 


Evening— 
Couldn’t one live happily on twelve 
hundred a year with a little common 
sense? 
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August 27— 
Two elderly relations with false curls 
are talking about boarding with the 
family upstairs—Now I know what 
I’m going to do soon. 
August 28— 
An old uncle with a swollen nose has 
looked at a room downstairs. 
August 29—morning— 
Have attempted mutiny but have 
been dismally suppressed. 
Noon— 
Mother-in-law said an hour ago that 
she would arrange everything! 
Evening—six o’clock— 
Now I’m going to Hamburg. 
August 31— 
On my arrival at the old Hanseatic 
town I dispatched the following tele- 
gram: 
“Miss Elvira Kaspersen, 
101 Solitude Street, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Because of a changed viewpoint on 
life, I beg that you will excuse my 
absence at the celebration to- 
morrow. 
ALPHONSE.” 





What the War Veterans Want 
—and Get 


By Robert M. Field 


Of the American Legion 


Care for Their Disabled Comrades and a Fair Chance to Get Work Were the 
Two Primary Desires of the Ex-Service Men, but They Have Met 
Disappointments in Both—What the British Are Doing 


for the Men Wh 


A bonus? Care for the dis- 
abled? Civil service preference? 
Paid up insurance? Home purchasing 
aids? Normal markets? The renewal 
of commerce? A World Court? Lim- 
itation of armaments? League of 
nations? 

Do the veterans of the World War 
want these? All of them? Or part of 
them? If a part, what part? Are they 
getting them? Will they get them? 

When the American Legion elected 
Colonel Owsley of Texas as its National 
Commander, all my time and attention 
were engaged in the practice of law. A 
conviction that he would give the ex- 
service men leadership of a high order 
first aroused my interest. Then I began 
to study his program and the purposes 
of the former soldiers whom he led. It 
should in fairness be said, however, that 
amid briefs and in the preparation of 
cases I had still been vaguely conscious 
of the large promises made those of us 
who were in the service during 1917-18 
and the months that followed. 

How generous our home folks were 
then! In those days no one cracked a 
smile when they soberly told us that 
the country was ours with all that was 
in it. Their unrestrained generosity 
reminded me at the time of a custom 
in Mexico which is commonly supposed 
to impel the owner of any article to 
surrender it when one who sees it gives 
voice to his admiration. Thus when a 


o Fought the War 


guest speaks approvingly of a shawl or 
sash the owner is supposed with true 
Castilian grace unselfishly to say, “It is 
yours.” That’s the picture we got even 
in France, where only the most meager 
and censored news dispatches reached 
us. I am afraid that too many of us 
visualized an America made up of bow- 
ing and smiling donors eager to provide 
us with the slightest thing we wanted. 

Once returned, however, we came down 
to earth. The process of disenchant- 
ment, generally speaking, covered about 
two weeks. The first divisions to return 
home paraded through an hour of glory. 
Then the doughboys were mustered 
out, put away their uniforms for a 
reunion day, spent their sixty dollars 
and started to look for a job. 

If the truth be told, that’s what they 
wanted first. The fortunate ones who 
were quickly demobilized secured ready 
employment. Those who had borne the 
brunt of battle were late in returning, 
and the later they were the more diffi- 
cult proved their task of getting placed. 
The wounded and maimed ones just 
now being discharged from the hospitals 
and training schools face an even graver 
problem. In due time, however, and 
despite the hardships of the winter of 
1921 with its wave of depression and 
unemployment, the great body of veter- 
ans was restored to some form of peace- 
time work. 

From the hour of their demobilization 
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they began to meet as soldiers will. 
Things weren’t going to suit them. They 
organized. ‘They strengthened their 
organization. They framed a program. 
They improved it. By the time of 
Owsley’s election in the fall of 1922 the 
soldiers’ platform was worked out in 
comprehensive detail. The first item on 
that program was care of the disabled. 
That’s what they want first, last and 
all the time. 

Every convention from the big cau- 
cus in St. Louis to the last gathering at 
San Francisco has officially declared 
that the disabled are the first care of their 
buddies. But platforms don’t always 
mean what they say. Too many of 
them are constructed for the effect they 
will produce and ring with phrases 
cooked up for foreign consumption. It 
sometimes happens that even candi- 
dates repudiate the party platforms on 
which they are supposed to stand. That 
charge cannot be brought against the 
Legion. Since its very inception every 
National Commander, indeed every 
officer of high rank and low, has voiced 
the conviction that there can and must 
be no forgetfulness of the men who still 
suffer from the wounds of war. Nothing 
can be done for the 36,000 who were 
killed in action, the 13,000 who died of 
wounds, or the 27,000 who died of 
disease. But 700,000 and more have 
applied for compensation and of these 
nearly 30,000 are still in hospitals. 


The Disabled Come First 


IVE years ago they were strong and 
f erect and hopeful, with their lives 
just opening into years of labor and 
achievement. Then came the call. They 
put on the uniform and marched away to 
the service of the nation. A whole 
people waited for them to come back. 
These 30,000 did come back; but some 
were blinded, others had shattered 


bodies or minds shadowed by strange 
America’s veterans want other 


horrors. 
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things, but these men come first in their 
thought. 

But what of the British, the French, 
the Belgians and the other veterans of 
the Great War? What are they getting? 
What do they want? I went to Europe 
last year to learn from first-hand sources 
just what they do want. 


The International Congress 


HE former soldiers of the Allied na- 

tions have organized an interna- 
tional body known as La Federation 
Interalliée Des Anciens Combattants. It 
meets annually for the very purpose of 
discussing veteran problems. Its fourth 
Congress was held at Brussels. The 
United States was represented. National 
Commander Owsley went to the Con- 
gress in Belgium, accompanied by 
Colonel H. Nelson Jackson of Burling- 
ton, Vermont, who served as chairman 
of the American delegation, General 
Roy Hoffman, of Oklahoma, who com- 
manded that state’s troop during the 
Great War, General L. R. Gignilliat of 
Culver, Indiana, Colonel Ernest O. 
Thompson of New York and Texas, 
Colonel H. H. Polk of Des Moines, 
Iowa, Major R. E. Condon of New 
York, who acted as vice-chairman of the 
delegation, and Robert M. Field of New 
York, as secretary of the American dele- 
gation. 

En route to the Congress itself, the 
American delegation first visited Eng- 
land for a study of the British veteran 
problem. After a round of formal calls 
during which Colonel Owsley placed a 
wreath on the cenotaph and visited the 
grave of the Unknown Warrior at West- 
minster Abbey, our delegates began a 
study of the problem in England. The 
British Legion is the Champion of the 
ex-service men. It is the foremost 
veterans’ organization, less powerful 
than the American Legion but with 
more authority than the many small 
soldier groups in France. In contrast 
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with America, there has been no effort 
in Great Britain to organize or secure 
the soldier vote; hence the British Legion 
has only slight political influence, but it 
is by other means an effective advocate 
of veteran rights. 

Other organizations like the League 
of Remembrance also promote veteran 
welfare work. Separate battalion and 
divisional organizations have been per- 
fected for peace work. They have an 
important part in caring for the former 
members of the various military units. 
Jobs are found; money loaned; pensions 
secured. The British Red Cross plays 
a vital role. 


British Leaders Help 


NGLAND is blessed, too, with distin- 
E, guished and able individuals of the 
type of Sir Earl Haig. He gives his whole 
energies to the care of the men who were 
in his command. In America no war 
leader or division group holds a similar 
position. Lord Haig has given his 
thought, to the exclusion of military 
duties, toward the betterment of the 
conditions of the British veteran. 

In like fashion Sir Arthur Pearson has 
founded St. Dunstan’s for the blind. 
There is also a special settlement for 
those veterans suffering with tubercu- 
losis known as the Papworth Industrial 
Settlement. Lord Robert’s Memorial 
Workshops are designed for those dis- 
abled by arm injuries and amputations. 
Major Cohen, member of the House of 
Commons and a delegate from Great 
Britain to the Fidac Congress, lost both 
legs in France. He told me that he was 
one of 39,000 Englishmen who had lost 
limbs during the Great War—of these, 
28,000 lost legs and 11,000 lost arms. 
Lord Robert’s workshop is an example 
of generous personal efforts directed 
toward the relief of these men. 

Such unofficial efforts cannot deal 
with the whole problem. But these or- 
ganizations and individuals do personal 


work which the government engrossed 
in large, nation-wide veteran problems 
cannot undertake. Sheer numbers alone 
would never permit it. Two million 
officers and men had made claims jp 
Great Britain up to last year. Of thege 
some 1,600,000, that is to say five out 
of every six, have been established, 
That country has granted a pension t 
her disabled veterans, the amount of 
which depends upon the measure of 
disability, payments ranging from full 
maintenance to a few shillings a week, 
The total number is so staggering that 
at one time two out of every five of the 
men who enlisted were receiving com- 
pensation from the government in one 
form or another. Disabled men are 
being trained in 332 different trades. 
Men with special disabilities have been 
given special training and later provided 
with special work. 

This the government has sought to do 
through a national scheme looking to 
the employment of disabled men. There 
was established four years ago by a 
proclamation of the King an agency 
which is known as the King’s National 
Roll. The substance of the scheme was 
to appeal to the conscience of industrial 
England, urging employers to take a 
certain percentage of disabled men into 
their employ. But the government fre- 
quently promised too much. Private 
enterprise could not absorb the ex- 
service men. For private enterprise is 
governed by economic laws and the 
disabled man is necessarily a less valu- 
able economic unit than an able-bodied 
man. Then temporary jobs were created 
to be filled only by veterans. 


Difficulties of Execution 


ROM such practice inevitably arose 
Fine protest that the rolls were being 
padded. There were charges of inefli- 
ciency. Other workers raised the cry 
that they were being discriminated 
against. 
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WHAT THE WAR VETERANS WANT—AND GET 


Colonel Owsley and the American delegates to the Brussels Congress of the Fidac visit the 
tomb of the Unknown Warrior in Westminster Abbey 


Labor exchanges in placing men were 
under sharp orders to favor ex-service 
men. But the demands for labor have 
been scarce so this device in practice 
helped very little. 

Colonel Heath, the Secretary of the 
British Legion, is by virtue of his po- 
sition intimately conversant with the 
problems of the Empire’s veterans. He 
isa tall, handsomely proportioned man, 
with ruddy cheeks, a firm mouth, set off 
by iron-gray moustaches, and bright 
eyes that challenge yours and fix your 
attention on what he says. He explained 
three ways in which his government was 
seeking to aid the veteran. One was to 
help ex-service men secure a footing in 
agricultural regions. In 1919 Parliament. 
passed a Land Settlement Act. Under 
its provisions local councils assist the 
veterans in settling on lands which are 
let out to them at the lowest rent ob- 


tainable. The councils are authorized 
to guarantee loans advanced by banks 
to approved tenants. Whole estates 
have been acquired for such land settle- 
ment purposes. Over 2,600 new houses 
have been built on 19,000 small holdings. 
Since the armistice 18,960, to be exact, 
have been provided for. Of these, 11,000 
veterans started their new work after 
1920. Despite the serious agricultural 
depressions of 1921 and 1922, these 
ex-service men on the small holdings 
have produced few failures. Only 1,226 
have quit since the inception of the plan 
in 1919, or less than 7 per cent in a 
period of four years. The government 
has spent £12,500,000 in this work. 
Another plan has been to set up 
veterans in small personal businesses. 
As Colonel Heath explained the scheme 
to me it consists of advancing veterans 
grants of £100 or more for the stocking 
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Colonel H. Nelson Jackson, ef Burlington, 
Vermont, chairman of the American delegation 
to the Brussels Congress 


of small shops. One hundred and four- 
teen thousand men have had varying 
degrees of success with the plan. It 
has cost the government £3,500,000. 

A third plan was to provide free 
passage to Canada and South Africa. 
Some 83,000 men have been aided in 
this fashion. 

Dominion representatives in London 
told us what the various members of the 
British empire are doing. Canada is 
typical of these. As a result of the 
Great War, Canada is paying approxi- 
mately 75,000 disability and dependent 
pensions. The total number of persons 
receiving benefits by way of pensions is 
roughly 130,000. Up to February, 1921, 
Canada had appropriated in pensions a 
total in excess of $82,000,000. Since 
then the annual sums expended have 
been more than $30,000,000, so the total 
is now little short of $150,000,000. 

The pension laws of Canada are more 
comprehensive than those of most 
nations. The pensions, too, are higher. 


Not only does the disabled man, himself 
receive a pension, but his wife, his 
children and his dependent father and 
mother. Where the veteran is dead, 
pensions are paid not only to his widow, 
the children and dependent parents, but 
even to younger brothers and sisters 
when they are dependent. 

Canada has not been content to pro 
vide pensions. She has devised methods 
for assisting returned veterans to pur- 
chase farms. Loans are made to buy 
the land and the equipment needed, 
More than 20,000 veterans have bor. 
rowed over $80,000,000, with an interest 
rate of five percent. Under this scheme 
for veteran aid some 3,500,000 acres 
have been taken up. 

Soldiers received the benefit of all 
possible reductions when buying im- 
plements, live stock, and harness. This 
simple device has saved the Canadian 
veterans $700,000. A concrete proof of 
the success of this venture is found in 
the fact that when first payments were 
due on loans made 76 per cent of the 
12,000 veterans who owed money paid 
72 per cent of the $2,300,000 due. 

For those who did not care to cultivate 
land, Canada organized and conducted 
intensive vocational schools, which gave 
instructions in over 400 different occu- 
pations. The schools are open to two 
classes of veterans—first, those who have 
been so disabled in war that they cannot 
return to their former pursuits, and 
second, young men who enlisted before 
they were eighteen and thus interfered 
with their education or apprenticeship. 
At least 50,000 entered training, of 
whom 11,000 were minors. More than 
40,000 have completed training and a 
survey proves that 76 per cent are follow- 
ing their new trades and professions. 

A scheme of insurance for returned 
soldiers has been worked out. The rates 
compare favorably with those of com- 
mercial companies. The unusual feature 
is that applicants need not be medically 
fit. No medical examination at all need 
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be had. Six million dollars of-such in- 
surance has been written. 

Having learned something of what 
the British veterans are getting in Great 
Britain and the Dominions, we appealed 
to our comrades for an expression of 
what they wanted. His Majesty’s 
government tendered us a luncheon and 
with characteristic charm and directness 
our British hosts brought around their 
table and into smaller conferences rep- 
resentatives of every line of thought 
among the veterans of the British Em- 
pire. Their spokesmen told us what 
they wanted. 

The burden of all their remarks was: 
Let us have work; assist us to open up 
commerce; help us to restore markets. 
They were not forgetful of their disabled 
comrades. But the problem of the dis- 
abled is merged with the overshadowing 
task of finding work for the able-bodied. 
The cold logie of a perilous national 
problem has driven the veteran to that 
position. Great Britain faces the same 
problem of unemployment that we had 
in 1920-21, though with her it is ten 
times more grave. 

For the first time in my life, I heard of 
“devastated England.” Colonel George 
Crossfield, head of the British delegation 
to the Brussels Congress told me no 
other phrase was adequate to describe 
the situation. 

“Frankly, we are worried. We pro- 
duce only forty per cent of the food 
necessary to sustain us. So we must live 
by trade. But our commerce is crippled. 
Our ships are rotting at their wharves. 
This winter we shall have an army of 
unemployed numbering no less than one 
million and a half. Army is the correct 
term because the bulk of them are ex- 
servicemen. We pay them a pension. We 
have been supplying such doles since the 
close of the war because to withdraw 
them would mean literal starvation.” 
_ These doles, however, are apparently 
insufficient, because street orchestras 
of blind veterans and singing troups of 
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Major R. E. Condon, of New York City, vice 
chairman of the American delegation to the 
conference of ex-service men at Brussels 


disabled men — all apparently licensed 
by the government—move along the 
thoroughfares performing for the small 
coins that are flung to them. 

Devastated England! The phrase 
burned into my mind. Those two words 
made me think of men I had seen in 
the hospitals in France who were brought 
back from the front suffering from gas. 
To the casual eye they seemed perfectly 
healthy—no wounds were visible, noth- 
ing revealed the deadly blow that had 
been dealt them. Such is Great Britain’s 
plight. On the surface there is no 
evidence of war’s ravages. We our- 
selves could see the fair meadow lands 
rich and green with the rain and care of 
centuries. But Colonel Crossfield told 
us of the farms that lay fallow and the 
farmers’ strikes with demands for an 
agricultural bonus. 

What did the veterans on the land 
want? Trade. Open markets. Normal 


commerce. 
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The villages we saw seemed as peace- 
ful as they were in my Oxford days. 
There were no scars of war on them. 
But our comrades told of the poverty 
and distress that haunted them. What 
did their veterans want? Trade! 

Factories with thin lines of curling 
smoke told the story of curtailed orders. 
Their machinery was intact. The solid 
buildings of red brick were not wrecked 
like those in northern France. But the 


men in’ these industrial communitie 
were idle, an easy prey to agitator, 
What did they want? Trade. 

Great Britain’s veteran problem is the 
problem of her unemployed. Before 
she can make good her promises to the ex. 
service men there must be a resumption 
of normal world trade conditions creating 
an economic demand for her surplus 
man power and restoring her industries 
to their normal channels. 


(Next month Mr. Field will take up the story of the Allied Veterans’ Conference at Brussels) 
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Ex-service men swell the ranks of Britain’s unemployed. That country has granted pensions 
to her disabled veterans. The total number is so staggering that at one time two out of every 
five of the men who enlisted were receiving compensation from the government in one 

form or another 
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Europe and the Noble Savage 





Another Talk with Walter J. Woof 


Cartoons by Charles Dunn 


Our Ideas of Europe and Europe’s Ideas of Us, He Thinks, Have Been the 
Main Obstacles to Peace and Amity, and a Good Deal Might Be Accom- 
plished by Learning That Both Continents Are Inhabited by 
Ordinary Human Beings 


RRIVING in Washington the other 
day, I found my eyes drawn as 
usual to the dome of the Capitol, and 
to the Indian warrior or squaw—I never 
did know which—whose statue adorns 
its summit. And I began to feel that 
this Indian was out of place. So far 
as I could recall there were no Indians 
in Congress except Senator Curtis, who 
is one-eighth Indian, and Senator Owen, 
who is only a sixteenth or thereabouts. 
That made three-sixteenths of an In- 
dian in a Congress of 531 members, 
which hardly entitled the aboriginal 
American to the solitary statue on the 
dome. 

I'd have complained to my Congress- 
man about it, but being a resident of 
New York City I didn’t know who he 
was. So I took my grievance to my 
friend Walter J. Woof, Washington cor- 





respondent of the Amity (Indiana) 
Grapevine-Telegraph. 

“Your objection has merit,” he ad- 
mitted, “but we have to leave the In- 
dian there for the sake of the European 
visitors. When they see him they 
know they’re in America.” 

“But Washington is not America,” 
I objected, ‘‘nor is the typical American 
an Indian.” 

“Maybe not. But, you see, Euro- 
pean visitors arrive here in a state of 
bewilderment. They’ve landed, as arule, 
in New York, which certainly looks 
like nothing they ever saw in Europe; 
and as soon as they get ashore people 
begin to tell them that New York isn’t 
America. If they have public busi- 
ness on hand, they come to Washington 
and that doesn’t look like their idea of 
America either. But then they look up 
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at the dome of the Capitol, where we 
might be expected to put our most 
representative national figure, and they 
see the Indian andarereassured. They’ve 
come to the right address after all.” 

“But the Indian is not our most rep- 
resentative national 
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Mr. Hughes and Lord Curzon and Mr. 
Poincaré were three nations which oeea- 
sionally entertained collective ideas on 
foreign relations—ideas which are usually 
wrong, but which still have to be taken 
into account. And when you con- 

sider what Europe 





figure,” I pro- 
tested. “We are 
human beings of 
the European stock, 
human beings, on 
the whole, very 
much like those in 
Europe ——” 
“Ah!” said Woof. 
“Being a private 
citizen, you can af- 
ford to say that. 
Nobody around the 
White House or the 
State Department 
has dared to say it 


them stop.” 





0 mind it seems that 


9 like the Europeans, 


around in with nobody much to make 


thinks about Amer- 
ica, and has thought 
about America in 
the past hundred 
and fifty years, and 
what America has 
thought about Eu- 
rope in the same 
period, it seems sur- 
prising that we ever 
had any foreign re- 
lations at all. Even 
back in the eight- 
eenth century, 
when Europe first 
began to think 


WOOF says: 
“To my bigoted 


we'd be just about 


if we had their 
handicap of too 
much history and 
not enough room; 
and they would be 
just like us if they 
had three thousand 
miles to _ play 








for the last four 

years, at least not in a tone that would 
carry to Capitol Hill. Some day some 
American statesman will discover the 
fact that Europeans are men of like 
passions with ourselves, and the dis- 
covery will make his fortune. Some day 
European statesmen will discover that 
Americans are on the whole about the 
same as Europeans, and he will go down 
as one who did great things for his 
country. But not now. For the present, 
Europe insists on believing that the typi- 
cal American is the noble savage, and 
America persists in believing that the 
typical European is the Place de l’Opera 
guide. And maybe that is one reason 
why America and Europe are not getting 
together a little faster. 

“You will recall that when we were 
discussing the progress, or lack of prog- 
ress, in American foreign relations, I 
suggested that statesmen had to con- 
sider not only public opinion, but what 
is more important, the lack of public 
opinion. In other words that behind 


about us ——” 

“But that was a long time ago,” I 
protested. 

“Granted,” said Woof, “but not 
nearly so long ago in Europe as it seems 
to us. In the eighteenth century, 
Europe had been developing a particu- 
lar type of civilization for three or four 
hundred years, had carried it about as 
far as it could go, and was getting very 
tired of it. More and more, ladies and 
gentlemen felt a passionate desire to 
Get Away From It All. 

“Of course they didn’t carry this feel- 
ing to the point of actually getting away 
from it all, any more than the desk 
workers in New York and Washington 
who ate up all that South Sea litera- 
ture a few years ago actually went down 
to the South Seas, to find the scantily 
clad princesses who were alleged to be 
anxious for company. But we all 
thought that those simple and primitive 
islands must be the earthly paradise; 
and just so the artificial citizens of the 
eighteenth century got the idea that 
somewhere there was a free and happy 
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country where simple savage souls had 
nothing to worry about. ‘O for a lodge 
in some vast wilderness,’ said one of 
their poets, and that seems to have been 
the general feeling. Their philosophers 
had convinced them that the natural 
man was happy, and that the savage, 
being near the natural man, was the 
happiest person anywhere available. 

“Well, of course there were no sav- 
ages in Europe who could be used to 
check up on this theory. Probably it 
would have done no good, anyway; 
for when realistic persons tried to stop 
the South Seas craze by telling us that 
Polynesians had influenza and taxes 
and work, and all the common failings, 
nobody would believe them. At any 
rate, eighteenth century Europe con- 
cluded that the most enviable of crea- 
tures was the Noble Savage; and Amer- 
ica being full of savages who were suffi- 
ciently remote, it was felt that they 
must be noble.” 

“But,” I insisted, ‘“‘we are not In- 
dians, and never were ——’”’ 


Europe’s Mental Escape 


ad H, quite true, quite true,’”’ he con- 

O ceded. ‘Even in the eighteenth 
century, Boston and Philadelphia and 
New York were hardly lodges in a vast 
wilderness; but they looked like that to 
residents of Paris or Vienna. Nor, from 
Paris and Vienna, did the difference 
between the Indians and the white set- 
tlers seem as considerable as it appeared 
to the Indians and the white settlers. 
The fact is that Europe was soured on 
itself and insisted on ‘believing that 
America was the happy land, far, far 
away, where European ideals were re- 
alized without European drawbacks. 
We were Europe’s mental escape; and 
obviously if Europe felt that way it 
makes no particular difference whether 
its feeling corresponded to the facts. 

“Well, Europe, already favorably 
disposed to us, became more favorable 
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than ever when we had our revolution. 
Most of these ideas came from France, 
and France was very enthusiastic about 
our revolution. The best people in 
Europe at that time were much in- 
clined to admire Liberty, never having 
tried it; and we were out for Liberty. We 
were also out for more material bless- 
ings, such as relief from taxes and from 
restrictions on trade; but Europe was 
not so much interested in that side of 
the argument, for it would have im- 
plied that Americans were human and 
indisposed to pay taxes, just like the 
Europeans, and then what would have 
become of the concept of the paradise 
of noble savages across the Atlantic, 
which was necessary for Europe’s men- 
tal balance? 


The Days When Brains Counted 


“ AND we earned a good opinion, of 

A course, by sending over diplomats 
like Franklin and Jefferson and Adams, 
If we had followed our present practice, 
and sent ambassadors approximating 
more to the divine average of the human 
race, Europe might have been spared 
some illusions; but in those days we 
needed brains in our diplomatic service 
and couldn’t afford to make conces- 
sions to democratic theory. So, by the 
time the French Revolution broke out, 
Europe had succeeded in persuading it- 
self that we Americans were the heirs of 
the future, the Chosen People. And 
what was worse, they had persuaded us, 
too.” 

““But Europe got over the delusion,” 
I said. 

“Yes,”’ Woof agreed, “especially the 
French. Since they had helped us when 
we fought England they naturally sup- 
posed we would help them when they 
fought England; any Noble Savage 
would have done that for his paleface 
brother, especially when both of them 
were burning with love of Liberty. But 
gradually, after 1793, it came over the 
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French that we were burning not so 
much with love of Liberty as with love 
of ourselves and of, our own interests— 
in other words, that the Noble Savage, 
supposed to be different in kind from ef- 
fete Europeans, had turned out to be 
just like everybody else. And then, of 
course, they lost interest in us. 

“Also you must not forget that the 
eighteenth century persons who wanted 
to get away from it all were aristocrats, 
usually French aristocrats. And after 
the French Revolution they had no oc- 
casion to get away from it all; all had 
been taken away from them, and the 
main object in life was to get some of it 
back. 

“So by 1815 not so much was being 
said about the simple nobility of the 
American character. The events of the 
Napoleonic wars had soured Europe on 
us and soured us on Europe. We had 
discovered that Europe, though admir- 
ing our noble savagery and regarding us 
as heirs of the future, 
was not above 
cheating us out of the 
gold fillings in our 
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“Europe succeeded in 
persuading itself that 
we Americans were the 
heirs of the future. 
And what was worse, 
they persuaded us.” 
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teeth when it had a chance; and Europe 
discovered that we were not above get- 
ting as high a price as we could out of 
Europe’s necessities. You might sup- 
pose that as soon as this was understood 
we could all have got together without 
illusion, on the basis of the admission 
that we were all poor miserable sinners 
and worthless rascals all around; but in- 
ternational relations are not done that 
way. Illusions are not so easy to shake 
off. 


“For about that time, you will re- 
call, our visionary friend, the Czar 
Alexander I, organized his Holy Alli- 
ance, to promote the welfare of humanity 
wherever found. It was beginning to be 
apparent that the welfare of humanity 
could not be promoted on this side of the 
Atlantic without our connivance, so 
Alexander decided that we would have 
to be invited to join the lodge. The 
Noble Savage theory passed out of sight; 
Alexander sent a diplomatic gentleman 
to Washington to try to get Monroe 
and Adams into the Holy Alliance, 
on the ground that ‘the Americans 
are a European people, and Chris- 
tians like ourselves.’ 
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“It was no doubt a great relief to 
John Quincy Adams to discover that the 
Czar, though a Fundamentalist, was 
willing to hold out the right hand of fel- 
lowship to a New England Unitarian. 
But the Holy Alliance didn’t suit us, and 
our recent quarrels with Europe were too 
fresh in mind for our statesmen to appre- 
ciate the compliment that had been paid 
them in ranking them as Europeans. 
And just then there came into the argu- 
ment one George Canning, who put 
European-American relations on a prac- 
tical basis for the first time in history. 
Doubtless Canning was a Christian too, 
but he didn’t use his religion in his sales 
talk. For he had grasped the great fact 
that the Americans were a European 
people, and selfish like the Europeans. 
So on a basis of cold self-interest we got 
together with the English, the Monroe 
Doctrine was: pronounced, and the 
theory of the Noble Savage disappeared 
for three quarters of a century.” 
“Dickens and other English travelers 
found us pretty savage,” I suggested, 
“after the period you speak of.” 
“Savage but not noble,” he agreed. 
“Between 1820 and 1860 Europe felt 
about us as we’d have felt about the 
South Seas if the simple and merry Poly- 
nesians had suddenly begun to undersell 
us in foreign markets. Some of us still 
feel a sort of grievance because the Japan 
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“He didn’t understand these 
Europeans, nor why they 
fought each other. He re- 
membered that European 
thinkers had suggested that 
the Americans were the 
chosen people.” 








of Madam Butterfly developed into the 
Japan of the Lansing-Ishii agreement 
and sixteen-inch guns. We feel they had 
no right to do it when things were so 
complicated already. And that is how 
Europe felt about us between the War 
of 1812 and the Civil War. We were up- 
and-coming, and naturally we stepped 
on a good many toes. As it happened 
we didn’t have to fight anybody but 
Mexico, but Andrew Jackson nearly got 
us into wars with Spain and France, and 
we were always on the edge of a war with 
the English, who admired our practical 
sense when our interests agreed with 
theirs, but were shocked by our imperial- 
istic avarice when we reached out for 
something they wanted. Why, just to 
keep in practice when we had no rows on 
with our neighbors, we came near get- 
ting into a war with Austria over a half- 
naturalized Hungarian immigrant. 
When you remember what Wilson stood 
from the Mexicans, and Hughes stood 
from the Turks, in the way of the treat- 
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ment of our citizens, and then consider 
that in 1853 the whole country was will- 
ing to back up that fire-eating war lord, 
Frank Pierce, in making the Austrians 
understand the sanctity of first papers, 
you can see that we’ve tamed down 
somewhat in seventy years. 
“Tt was the Civil War 
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had assumed the manners of the pale- 
face, and if Europe had only known it 
there was nothing he wanted so much as 
an invitation to join the gang and be 
counted as a paleface. But Europe was 
a little shy. The savage had to be 
treated kindly because he had a sharp 

tomahawk and plenty of 





that did it, of course. We’d 
been looking for a big- 
league war for forty years, 
and we finally got one, all 
played on the home grounds. 
When it was over we had 
got a good many things out 
of our national system, in- 
cluding an interest in for- 
eign affairs and a tendency 
to bellicose diplomacy. Also 
we had on hand the busi- 
ness of opening up a couple 
of million square miles of 
territory, and we pursued 








wampum; but he didn’t 
belong. 

“And in 1900, or for that 
matter in 1913, Europe 
didn’t need us as a mental 
escape. Europe was fairly 
well satisfied with itself; it 
had no desire to Get Away 
From It All, having found 
that it was more exciting to 
try to Get Away With It 
All. Europe had pretty well 
got the Canaan complex out 
of its system and was find- 
ing its promised land at 








that business while Europe 
went its way—a very different way from 
anything we had known in times past. 
Europe forgot us as a factor in inter- 
national affairs for the excellent reason 
that we’d forgotten ourselves. Through 
the seventies and eighties I suppose the 
average American thought of Europeans 
mainly as persons who kept hotels, and 
maintained scenery as a side attraction; 
and the average European thought of 
Americans chiefly as the customers who 
made the hotels and scenery pay. Which 
is not the worst possible basis of inter- 
national relations, at that. 

“Once again a war ended an epoch. 
When we licked Spain, Europe sat up 
and rubbed its eyes. The paleface, in- 
tent on his own concerns, had been 
startled by the old war whoop resound- 
ing through the forest. Europe looked 
at the stranger who had suddenly thrust 
his head up out of the bushes and he 
looked like the same old savage—with 
the difference that Europe had gotten 
over the delusion of his nobility. 

“It was true that he wore pants and 





home. 

“Then Europe blew up; and the 
Noble Savage suddenly became a person 
of consequence. His tomahawk and his 
wampum, it wads seen, would enable 
either half of Europe to lick the other 
half. But the savage held off. He didn’t 
understand these Europeans, nor why 
they fought each other. He remembered 
that a hundred years ago, in somewhat 
similar conditions, various European 
thinkers had suggested that the Ameri- 
cans were the chosen people, and he was 
inclined to think that they were right. 

“ As for the Europeans, having so long 
regarded us as strangers, wholly unlike 
themselves, they rushed to the other ex- 
treme and began to think of us as en- 
tirely like themselves. Because they un- 
derstood all about prestige and balance 
of power and diplomatic preponderance 
and things like that—having learned 
them early for the same reason that a 
fish learns to swim—they supposed that 
we understood them too; and when we 
didn’t act on them Europe, instead of 
inferring that we didn’t know them, 
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came to the conclusion that we were 
morally obtuse. 

“That feeling passed in the Allied half 
of Europe when we came into the war on 
a moral issue, though I suspect some 
Europeans must have been surprised to 
find that Mr. Wilson could turn a spir- 
itual purpose on and off like 
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century Romans admired the noble Ger- 
man savage, as eighteenth - century 
France admired the noble American sav- 
age, and for the same reason. He was a 
fiction, a synthetic figure made up of 
everything the Roman or the French- 
man lacked. When the savage finally 





something drawn from the 
wood. We were crusaders 
in 1917, and naturally much 
admired by those we were 
crusading for. Two or three 
years later they had for- 
gotten the nice things they 
said about us then, but we 
still remembered them and 
took them seriously. For 
unfortunately like the ori- 
ginal crusaders we had more 
enthusiasm than brains; we 
recovered the Holy City We 
and then didn’t know what 









when the Roman and the 
Frenchman got a closeup, 
he didn’t look so noble. 
But he still looked different; 
and that is the source of 
most of the trouble.” 

“Do you understand this 
difference so well, then?” I 
asked rather skeptically. 
“Do you understand Amer- 
ica, let alone Europe?” 

“My understanding is 
limited,” he confessed, “‘ but 
not being a holder of public 
office I am at least at lib- 


became a factor in politics, 











to do with it. 

“So once more we find a good part of 
poor old Europe suffused with the fa- 
miliar desire to get away from it all. 
Only there is no place to get away to, 
with our new immigration laws. Europe 
must resign itself, more or less, to what- 
ever is coming; and more and more 
Europeans are resigning themselves, as 
Romans at the end of the Empire re- 
signed themselves to the supremacy of 
the Goths. 


“The Goths, too, had been noble sav- 
ages in their time. When Tacitus wrote 
history about the early Germans he rep- 
resented them as a lot of lazy rum- 
hounds, which is probably what they 
were; but when he wrote his book on 
Germany, to be read by Roman aristo- 
crats who had reached just about the 
state of mind so common in the eight- 
eenth century, he was craftily supply- 
ing a demand, like our South Sea 
authors. His ‘Germania’ was a sort of 
O’Brien travelogue; he made his Ger- 
mans a composite of all the virtues that 
he didn’t see in Rome. So second- 





erty to use it, instead of 
magnanimously reducing myself to the 
level of the lowest intelligence in the 
party, which is pretty low—whichever 
the party. And to my bigoted mind it 
seems that we’d be just about like the 
Europeans, if we had their handicap of 
too much history and not enough room; 
and they would be just like us if they 
had had three thousand miles to play 
around in with nobody much to make 
them stop. 

“Why, consider the most eccentric of 
all Europeans, the Russian Bolsheviks. 
They are Ishmaels; their hand is against 
every man; they are devoted to a fanat- 
ical religion that calls for a holy war 
against all the rest of us; they are just 
about as unlike the rest of the human 
race as could be imagined. Yet what is 
the ruling passion of Lenin and Trotzky 
and the rest, as revealed by the past few 
years? To spread their gospel around 
the world? To prove the power of Com- 
munism unto salvation by the example 
of Russia? To revolutionize the social 
order? No. Like all other politicians, 
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they are mainly interested in holding 
their jobs. 

“Tn other words, the Czar Alexander I 
was not so far wrong when he said that 
‘the Americans are Christians like our- 
selves’—no less and no more. Europe 
misunderstands us and we misunder- 
stand Europe, and the high-minded per- 
sons who are appealing to humanitarian 
sentiments of cooperation are not doing 
much to improve matters. So why not 
give the low-minded persons a chance? 
I don’t mean the particular sort of low- 
minded persons who say, ‘Let Europe 
sink; we’ll be better off,’ but intelligent 
low-minded persons, who won’t try to 
get together with Europe in any mood 
of solemn consecration and Christian 
fellowship, but who will figure that may- 
be we can at least attain the all-forgiving 
amity of shameless roughnecks on a 
motor truck picnic. Which is about 
what we are, being members of the 
human race. 

“The Good Samaritan, after all, was 
frankly presented as a character in fic- 
tion. The chances are that any one who 
did his good deeds in real life, while he 
might be animated by sympathy for his 
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suffering brother, would bind up his 
wounds because he recognized him ag 
somebody to whom he hoped to sell a 
bill of goods next week. To cite you a 
modern example, they say that the 
prompt raising of relief funds here for 
the Japanese earthquake sufferers had a 
great effect on international good feel- 
ing. But while we were all told it was 
our Christian duty to give, you may re- 
member that those who gave most 
promptly and copiously were firms that 
do business with Japan. A dead cus- 
tomer is not a good customer; and as 
that fact is more and more thoroughly 
grasped by the great business intelli- 
gence of our nation, we may see more 
people interested, and intelligently in- 
terested, in doing something for Europe. 


“ Also if it occurred to Europeans that 
we resemble them in being stirred most 
promptly by the hope of gain, they 
might set to work to make their conti- 
nent more gainful. But so long as each 
side thinks of the other as a savage, 
noble or otherwise, we are not going to 
get anywhere in particular—still less if 
we cling to our engaging theory that we 
are the Chosen People.” 
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Architects of Peace 


By Augustus O. Thomas 


The President of the World Federation of Education Associations on Two 
Great Awards for Plans for World Peace and Their Relation to the 
Problem of Teaching Children to Think in World Terms 


TIMULATED by two great awards 

and by a desire to render a supreme 
service to humanity, thousands of 
thinking people are presenting plans 
and specifications for the building of a 
Temple of Permanent Peace. This 
structure is not to be built of brick and 
mortar, of marble, of ivory or of cedar, 
but is a spiritual temple in the hearts 
ofmen. The foundation of the structure 
must rest upon the solid rock of justice 
and good will, the dome and pinnacle 
must reach into the clear sky of knowl- 
edge and understanding. In this temple 
we shall worship no more the God of 
War but shall extend our service and 
adoration to the God who makes all 
men brothers. 

Our geographies used to tell us that 
the circumference of the earth was about 
twenty-five thousand miles. By the 
ratio of time it took them and it takes 
now to convey news around it the cir- 
cumference of the earth has diminished 
to about twenty-five miles. 

On the 11th of November, 1918, 
within an hour after the armistice, the 
steam whistles all over America were 
sounding the glad tidings and the people 
were rejoicing that their soldier boys 
would be coming home. Only a few 
miles from General Foch’s headquarters, 
where the document was signed, is the 
city of Ghent where one hundred and 
four years before a treaty was signed by 
Great Britain and the United States 
closing the war of 1812. It was nearly 
four weeks after the signing of the treaty 
the battle of New Orleans was fought. 
It required that time for the news of 
the treaty to reach this country. 
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The change in conditions requires the 
invention of new standards of asso- 
ciation and conduct between nations. 
A new basis of international relation- 
ships has become necessary. We have 
opportunities for knowing each other 
better and of adjusting our differences. 
It would be fine if the world could 
“scrap” all of the entanglements and 
distracting conditions which have grown 
out of the great war. There are not a 
few persons, who, after long years in 
business and society, find an accumu- 
lation of troubles and entanglements 
which are a source of heart-rending 
worry. The past always heaps burdens 
upon the present. Happy would these 
persons be if they might retire from these 
life-sapping problems some night and 
wake the next morning with the old 
books closed and the slate wiped clean 
of the blunders, mistakes and mis- 
understandings of the past. This would 
be well if we could profit by the lessons 
and heed the warning notes of the past. 
It was Paul who said, “Forgetting the 
things that are behind I press on. . .” 

Perhaps nations can do no better 
than men, but the entanglements and 
worries and obligations are yet to be 
dealt with. If we could pluck from the 
hearts of men the malice, and hatred, 
and envy, and revenge, if we could wipe 
the slate of debt caused by the great 
war clean, or if we could accept the 
plan proposed by Dr. John H. Finley to 
cancel the world war debt, that each 
nation pay the amount assessed into a 
fund to be used for the welfare and edu- 
cation of the world’s children, it would 
be a long step in advance. For to these 
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children must fall the burden of setting 
the world right in the future. 

In the old reader we used to study 
there was a story of a man who went 
into a great city and regardless of the 
merchandise exposed on every hand he 
made his way to a store where birds 
were for sale. He purchased bird after 
bird, opened the cage and gave them 
their freedom. When asked why he 
did so he replied, “I was a captive 
once myself and I find pleasure in 
setting even a bird at liberty.” I think 
the world is weary now and would like 
to be set free from war and its distressing 
results. The world has suffered, and 
the sins of parents shall be visited upon 
the children. 


The Price of Victory 


wn Armistice Day the flags of our 

country were again unfurled. Serv- 
ice flags, many of them bearing the gold 
star, were hung out lest we forget the 
cost of victory. The crepe hangs again 
on the doors of seventeen million homes 
throughout the world. 

If this had been confined to Aionsien 
it would represent every home in the 
land. These homes still have fresh in 
memory the sorrow of the loved and lost. 
They do not want to have the same sad- 
ness come again either to themselves or 
to their fellow men. 

As we are taught so we become. Our 
deeds are born of dreaming; America 
is today what little children imagined in 
their play. Our histories have been a 
recital of armed conflict. The books we 
have used devote 75 per cent of their 
pages to the glory of war and only 25 
per cent to the development of our re- 
sources and the progress of peace. We 
dwelt upon the heroism of war and the 
courage of the soldier. There was a 


charm in those pages, and many a time 
under the spell of a brave spirit I was 
fired with the ambition to become a 
soldier. 


The boys of Lexington, Con- 
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cord and Bunker Hill challenged ad- 
miration. The heroism of Nathan 
Hale, of Molly Pitcher; the daring and 
romance of Paul Jones; the courage of 
Admiral Farragut and all the others 


‘stirred enthusiasm and admiration. The 


example of men who have given their 
lives for their country is inspiring and I 
would not detract one iota from their 
glory. But I hope we may not fail to hold 
up before the coming citizens the ideal 
of service and that there is#omance 
and fascination in serving our fellow 
men: 

Now while Europe is distraught, 
while the world is wondering what will 
happen, we are trying in America to 
develop the psychology of peace. Per- 
haps we need it less in America than 
in any other country. Our people are 
naturally a peace-loving people. We 
have followed the admonition of Shake- 
speare, “‘ Beware of entrance to a quarrel 
but being in, bear’t that thine adversary 
shall be aware of thee.”” We have never 
violated a treaty, we have never know- 
ingly abrogated agreements with our 
national neighbors. Just now the inter- 
national tangles are inherited from the 
great war which has in all probability 
sowed the seeds of discord for a hundred 
years. Shall the time ever come when 
we can forgive our debtors as we would 
have them forgive us that we may close 
up our books of discord? 


The Wish for Harmony 


ERHAPS it is fairer to say we are striv- 
P ing to find a way for America to 
help the nations of the earth to forget 
strife. We are accused of being idealistic 
and sometimes other countries see 
in us ulterior motives but America has 
no ‘axes to grind.” America wants to 
live in harmony with the nations of the 
earth. America realizes its tremendous 
power and influence among the nations 
and wants to wield that power and 
influence like a godly man will wield 
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his power and influence for the good of 
his neighbors. 

In July, Edward A. Bok announced 
his $100,000 prize for the best plan of 
action for the United States in bringing 
about world peace. Twenty-two thou- 
sand persons have offered suggestions. 
No doubt there are many suggestions, 
possibly some upon which the United 
States should and will act, but without 
doubt the by-product of peace-thought 
or world psychology will be of great 
value. No doubt the number of plans 
submitted exceed the most extravagant 
hope of Mr. Bok. Many of these plans 
are submitted by persons to whom the 
mammoth prize has little attraction; 
their primary motive is to further the 
cause of peace. 

Edmund Burke said, ‘War suspends 
the rules of moral obligation, and what 
is long suspended is in danger of being 
totally abrogated.” This statement was 
the beginning of activity against war, 
and the old idea. Julius Caesar said, “‘It 
is the right of war for the conquerors to 
treat those whom they have conquered 
according to their pleasure.” There are 
those who still believe with Caesar, but 
the world is fast coming to recognize 
that no good can come to humanity or 
to nations through the channels of war. 


Need for Constructive Thinking 


SWEEPSTAKES race for a one hundred 
thousand dollar purse and the 
honor of having formulated the winning 
plan must call for a vast deal of con- 
structive thinking. It is to be hoped that 
both theorists and experienced states- 
men have submitted plans and speci- 
fications for “The best practical plan by 
which the United States may cooperate 
with other nations to achieve and pre- 
serve the peace of the world.” 

It is not likely that the winning plan 
will meet with the universal approval of 
the people. It is hoped, however, that 
whatever may be finally proposed will 
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receive open-minded consideration, that 
it may not become an issue over which 
politicians may wrangle or political 
parties divide. The question at issue 
is too far reaching, too vast in its 
relations to human progress and happi- 
ness to become impaled on the political 
fence. 


A New Prize Offer 


OLLOWING the Bok prize came the an- 
F nouncement of a $25,000 prize for an 
educational plan calculated to promote 
world concord. The donor believes that 
education is the greatest power in the 
world today. He believes that truth is 
universal, may be applied in all nations 
and that education deals fundamentally 
with truth. He believes that through 
education may grow such an under- 
standing between national neighbors 
that they may cooperate to their own 
advancement by peaceful methods, that 
education will provide the spiritual 
value essential to friendliness. 


The gentleman who contributed this 
generous prize and who, at the be- 
ginning, wished his name withheld, 
watched closely the proceedings of the 
World Conference on Education which 
met in San Francisco in July, believes 
that much may be accomplished through 
education, and desires a plan of pro- 
cedure and cooperation world-wide. 
While there is no connection between 
the prize here mentioned and the 
Edward Bok award, there is no doubt 
that the plan which will be favored by 
the jury will supplement any legis- 
lative program which may be adopted. 
It is not unlikely that the program 
set up for education will tend to supply 
the moral values required to support 
the other. Education is a powerful 
factor and if it were possible to unite the 
five million teachers of the world in the 
teaching of principles and ideals which 
are susceptible of world-wide application 
to the quarter of a billion children, 
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history would record the event as the 
beginning of a new epoch in history. 

The World Federation gratefully ac- 
knowledges the generous gift to be 
used in furthering the world’s greatest 
cause and accepts the offer in the spirit 
which actuates the giver. The Feder- 
ation joins the donor in the belief that 
such a reformation as the award is to 
promote must await the longer processes 
of education. It accepts also the belief 
that textbook materials and teaching 
attitudes are all essential. 


Details of the Contest 


HERE is a distinct difference between 

this plan and the one called for by 
that distinguished citizen and generous 
donor, Mr: Edward Bok, inasmuch as this 
contest calls for a world-wide program 
of education which will promote the 
peace of the world. The contest is like- 
wise world-wide and open to interested 
persons of all countries. The plan does 
not call for legislative action unless 
necessary to back up new and funda- 
mental processes. It is the conviction 
of the giver and of the Federation that 
universal peace must have universal 
application and must begin with un- 
prejudiced childhood. It is desired also 
to create world-wide thinking on the 
subject of the Golden Rule as applied 
to international contacts and to produce 
a psychology or “world mindedness” 
such as will support any system of 
diplomacy or any functioning of the 
state to the desired end. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
this contest, it may be well to give the 
rules governing the award. 

1. All manuscripts must be in 
typewritten form with sufficient mar- 
gin for the notes of examiners. 

2. The Commission on Award re- 
serve the right to reject such manu- 
scripts as they may desire. 

3. The plan should contain a clear, 
concise set-up of not to exceed 2,500 
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words, with not more than an equal 
number of words in argument or 
clarifying statements. 


4. Manuscripts will not be re 
turned. The Federation reserves the 
right to retain for such use as it sees 
fit all plans submitted. 


5. Only one plan may be submitted 
by one person or organization, and 
no person who is a member of an or- 
ganization which submits a plan shall 
be allowed to participate further in 
the contest. 

6. In order to secure impartial de- 
cision manuscripts should be un- 
marked but should be accompanied by 
plain, sealed envelope unmarked in 
which shall be given the author’s name 
and address so that in case of ac- 
ceptance the award may be mailed to 
the proper person. Any identifying 
marks will render the manuscript 
ineligible to compete. 

7. Plans must be submitted on or 
before July 1, 1924. 

8. This award will be given as 
follows: $12,500 when the plan is ac- 
cepted and $12,500 when the plan is 
inaugurated. 


Commission on Award 


Hon. Henry M. Robinson, President 
First National Bank, Los Angeles, 
Calif., member of Board of Inter- 
national Arbitration. 

Dr. Henry Noble McCracken, Presi- 
dent Vassar College, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. 

Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Governor of 
Maine, Augusta, Maine. 

Dr. Herbert S. Houston, Publisher 
Our Wortp, New York City. 
Mrs. P. W. Henry, Scarborough-on- 

the-Hudson, N. Y. 

Miss Olive M. Jones, President Na- 
tional Education Assn., Board of 
Education, New York City. 

Hon. Henry E. Dunnack, State 

Librarian, Augusta, Maine. 
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THE NEW DAVID AND GOLIATH 


By W. C. Morris 











Hon. J. W. Crabtree, Sec. National 
Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, Frank- 
fort, Ky., distinguished educator. 

Hon. George T. Moody, Bound 
Brook, N. J., retired. 

Hon. Carleton E. Ladd, Buffalo, N. Y., 
eminent attorney. 

Hon. Wm. Gibbs McAdoo, Los An- 
geles, Calif., former Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Col. Milton A. McRae, Detroit, 
Mich.,and San Diego, Calif., Scripps- 
McRae League of Newspapers. 

Hon. Alfred Lucking, Ford Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich., prominent attor- 
ney and former Congressman. 

Dr. R. A. Milliken, President Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 


On a memorable night two thousand 
years ago, shepherds tending their 
flocks on the hills of Judea heard the 
Heavenly Chorus sing “Glory to God 
in the highest; peace on earth, good will 
to men.” That song was the enunci- 
ation of a new attitude, a new spirit and 
the coming of a new hope. Until that 
hour the world had been ruled by force; 
it was the age of might, the age of re- 
venge, the age of the law, “‘an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” the 
law of retaliation. 

The event heralded by the angels 
swept aside the old order, overturned 
long established procedure and sub- 
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stituted a new law, the law of “Do ye 
unto others as ye would that others 
should do unto you.” It set aside the 
law of might and substituted the law of 
right, it dethroned strife and placed the 
coronet upon the brow of peace, it set 
aside the law of hate and substituted the 
law of love. It assured men of their 
common origin and common destiny, 
it assured them that in the spiritual 
realm there are no great, no small, that 
the beggar who clothed in his rags and 
with gnawing hunger enters the king- 
dom may take his place by the side of 
the well favored, that regardless of creed 
or faith, or blood or tongue all men have 
the same privilege and equal rights one 
with another. 


Towards a New Order 


uT we were not to look for the ful- 
filling of these promised changes in 

the mere event. Schooled in the belief 
of the old order mankind must pass 
through those stages of evolution neces- 
sary to grasp the strange new philosophy. 
It has required centuries for the evo- 
lution of man to his present state; it 
requires generations to transform the 
psychology of war to the psychology of 
peace, to change the old order to a new 
attitude. After the lesson of the world 
struggle, it would seem that all nations 
should realize the necessity for the 
development of such social machinery 
as will guarantee the fulfillment of the 
promises proclaimed on Christmas Eve. 
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Is Our Art Education Wrong? 


By Francesca M. Wilson 
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OR more than twenty years Pro- 

fessor Cizek has conducted art: 
classes for the children in Vienna. He 
holds his classes in his own and the chil- 
dren’s free time, that is, on Saturday af- 
ternoons and Sundays. He makes no 
charge for it, so the poor come as well as 
the rich, and as there is no compulsion 
only the children who love drawing and 
painting attend. It is clear to anyone 
who has ever watched him at work that 
there is some special magic in the teacher. 
He teaches his pupils no technique, 


In Austria the Children of Professor Franz Ci%ek’s 
School in Vienna Produce Pictures Which Have 


in England and Are Now Being Ex- 


Enthusiasm and Praise 





This Country 


never shows them how to do anything, 
never touches one of their pictures and 
for the greater part leaves them free in 
the choice of their subject, medium and 
method of expression. Yet it is certain 
that his personality has the greatest pos- 
sible effect on the children. 

“T do not want to make artists,’’ he 
says. “It is the last thing I desire. 
Children with me learn to be themselves 
and believe in themselves and this gives 
them something which they will never 
lose. And they will never lose the feel- 
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Permission of Prof. Cizek 


Reindeer, by Franz Probst, 10 years old 
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ing for beautiful things, 
developed in them be- 
cause they have beep 
stimulated to create beau- 
tiful things of their own. 
Art is a creed, a religion 
if you will, it ought never 
to be a profession. | 
want to create a gener- 
ation of men and women 
who are in love with 
beauty and who will 
carry this love of beauty 
into every walk of life,” 

He believes that child 
art is something different 
from mature art. Itisa 
flower which fades and 
never comes again, and 
he believes that the ordinary methods of 
teaching art destroys this delicate and 
precious thing. If the art within the 
child is strong enough the intellect and 
critical faculty which come at fifteen, 
sometimes earlier, will not kill it, but 





































Drawn by Ine Probst, 14 years old 
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Knight, by Hans Cech, 10 years old 




















with most children it is a 
little flame which will 
burn only a year or two. 
It is the Primitives, the 
paintings of the really 
little children that are 
dear to the heart of 
Cizek. “Look at these 
reindeer snuffling the 
wind,” he says. “Big 
ones and little ones with 
their tracks in the snow. 
This is one of Franz 
Probst’s first drawings, 
and what grown-up could 
have done it? The force 
of it—the sense of wild 
nature!” It is drawings 


of the last period that sadden him, the 
transition period. The joy of creation 
has left them, they are too intellectual, 
too-much influenced by other people’s 
tendencies and ideas. They belong to a 
different category, they already come 
under the laws of a mature art. 


IS OUR ART EDUCATION WRONG? 

















First drawing by Helene Klaunzner, 9 years old 
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A Primitive, by Greta Hamerschlag, 10 years old 












The Crisis of Europe’s Students 


By Fred H. Rindge, Jr. 





Unconquerable Desire for Knowledge and a Will to Make Their Way in the 
World Inspire These Future Leaders in Their Fight with Hunger, 
Cold and Poverty, in Which They Are Aided by Students 
of Other Lands—America Among Them 


WO hundred and fifty thousand 

students of Europe are living in 
desperate need and have no idea where 
their next week’s board, tuition, cloth- 
ing or books are coming from. Yet 
these students are the hope of their 
respective countries, the coming teach- 
ers, physicians, engineers, agricultural- 
ists, business men and political leaders 
who must rebuild Europe. If they die, 
the hope of Russia, Austria, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and other lands dies with them. 
Without trained leadership nations 
perish. 

Over 30,000 doctors have died in 
Russia during the past few years, one- 
third of the entire medical profession in 
that suffering country. One out of 
ten of all the professors in the Univer- 
sity of Vienna have died since the 
Armistice! I lived for some time in the 
home of one of the surviving professors. 
He was earning the munificent.salary 
of one dollar per month, and wearing 
the same suit of clothes he had worn 
at the beginning of the war. Eighty 
per cent of all the students in Austria 
have an income below the necessary 
minimum of existence. During the 
winter half of them are unable to study 
in their living quarters because they 
have neither light nor heat. In several 
other countries thousands of students 
cannot secure textbooks because there 
are none to be had or the cost is pro- 
hibitive. We visited one economics 


class where 200 students were endeavor- 
ing to study from one book. 

Some idea of the present cost of living 
in contrast to 1914 may be gleaned 
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from this comparison. Taking the 
previous cost of 61 important com- 
modities in Austria as 100, the present 
price of the same articles would be 
10,000! Students who once paid 200 
kronen for a room now spend 5,000 
kronen or go without. The result is 
that we have seen them walking the 
streets at night or sleeping in cafes, 
parks, railway stations, under bridges, 
in cemeteries and stables. No wonder 
that in Prague five hundred men stu- 
dents actually built their own barracks 
while women students cooked for them. 
Only those who worked at least two 
hundred and fifty hours secured room 
in the new quarters. 

I have talked with men in their dark, 
damp rooms in more than one country 
who said, ‘‘We cannot go to classes to- 
day because our roommates are wearing 
our clothes. Tomorrow we wear the 
clothes and they stay in bed.” But for 
some of them, racked by tuberculosis, 
“tomorrow” will never come! 

In Russia conditions are far worse 
than elsewhere. Students have been 
observed feeding on bark, leaves and 
clay. Men in the University of Petro- 
grad have endeavored to study in class- 
rooms where the average temperature 
was ten below zero! Professors are 
earning ten dollars per year plus an 
occasional food ration. The President 
of a great university receives in five 
months just enough salary to purchase 
a pair of shoes. One college holds all its 
classes after ten o’clock at night, so that 
Professors and students may earn some 
money during the day. Approximately 
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40,000 students in Moscow are without 
living quarters worthy of the name. 
Thousands are lodged in chicken houses, 
areaways, stables, ten different railway 
stations, or in any nook which they may 
be fortunate enough to discover. One 
of the largest churches has been turned 
over for lodging quarters, but this has 
made little impression on that long line 
of sleepless humanity. Many must pay 
a tuition of one hundred dollars per 
year. 500,000,000 rubles or more! 


College Days in Moscow 


ICTURE a so-called dormitory. 
Crowded together in one room are 
thirty students, barefoot, practically all 
of them in worn and ragged clothing, try- 
ing to cram for examinations. Here they 
sleep on the bare floor, some of them 
with a blanket, others in only their 
clothing. Here they eat, most of them 
only the black bread which they brought 
with them from their homes, now so dry 
it is crumbling into powder. Here they 
study under the greatest difficulties, for 
they are obliged to copy their lessons 
laboriously by hand from the only book 
in the group, before they can even begin 
to study. A freckle-faced boy with an 
optimistic grin points out his sole 
capital for the school year—a diminish- 
ing sack of potatoes. He has eaten 
nothing but potatoes in many days. 
Others exhibit loaves of sour black 
bread which furnish their entire menu. 
How many American students would 
“carry on’”’ under such conditions? How 
many of them, warm and comfortable, 
have the faintest conception of what it 
means to go from ice-cold class rooms 
through frozen streets to an icy bed? 
Having suffered the loss of practically 
all books on higher mathematics, the 
staff of one Russian University decided 
to print an edition of its own. From 
the Government they were able, after 
much difficulty, to wheedle enough 
paper for a limited edition of fifty 
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volumes. Among the whole teaching 
force and student body it was impossible 
to raise enough money to pay for having 
the work printed. Not one whit daunted 
by this fact, they searched for and found 
an old, dilapidated, out-of-date press 
in a basement of one of the College 
Halls. The next problem was that of 
type. Having none with which to 
reproduce mathematical formulae, they 
obtained an old lithographic stone, and 
painstakingly cutting out page after 
page on this stone, they were able to 
produce fifty volumes! 


I recall one Russian refugee student 
whom I interviewed in a camp near 
Berlin. He was clad in the only suit he 
possessed, made entirely of woven paper. 
He had fought against the Bolsheviks 
in Russia, escaped into Rumania, 
where he learned of a “wonderful 
school.” With a determination un- 
known to men of Princeton or Yale, he 
beat his way across Rumania, Austria, 
Hungary and Germany and asked to be 
interned in that particular camp where 
he could attend that Y. M. C. A. 
School. 

“And some day,” he added charac- 
teristically, “I go to your country and 
take a degree from an American Uni- 
versity.” I cannot imagine how he will 
do it, but I am sure he will find a way! 


The Refugee Students 


agente refugee students are a pitiful 
group, people without a country, 
home, friends, money or a chance to 
work. Many, who fought against the 
Bolsheviks in Russia, dare not return. 
After innumerable difficulties a group of 
sixty Russians arrived in Warsaw from 
an Internment Camp to pick up the 
threads of their interrupted education. 
Some of them had fairly good army 
clothes, others were in rags. One man 
was seized by the police on his way from 
the station because he was dressed in 
remnants of an old Cossack uniform. 
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Students Build 
ing Their Own 
Dormitories at 
Prague, Czecho- 
Slovakia 
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Two were judged to be suspicious 
characters and locked up as soon as they 
appeared on the street. Straw mat- 
tresses were provided in a hostel by the 
Polish Students’ Organization. A min- 
imum of clothing was given so all could 
attend the University. After this they 
gradually merged into the general group 
of impossibly needy students. When 
men arrive from the camps they are in 
bad condition, for vermin are inevitable 
in prison camp life. With typhus 
present they constitute a source of 
danger to themselves and to others. A 
series Of baths and disinfections are 
provided at one of the concentration 
points outside the city. It is impossible 
to furnish each student with books so a 
reference library has been established 
which is increasingly meeting this need. 
Prices on Russian books are almost 
prohibitive, since most of the texts are 
in the hands of speculators who hope 
to sell them in Russia. 


Education at Any Cost 


SEVENTEEN year old Greek at the 

International College in Turkey, a 
member of the basket ball team, was 
arrested three times by the Turks, but 
being able to speak French, was allowed 
to go each time. During the Smyrna 
fire he went down to the quay where all 
people of the city had gathered. Not 
knowing what else to do, he jumped into 
the sea. He swam to a battleship but, 
upon arrival, was refused “landing 
privileges.” Thence he swam to another 
battleship where he met with an equally 
warm reception. Upon recommendation 
of the crew he passed on to a destroyer 
cruising in the Gulf. After two hours 
in the water he was taken on board the 
destroyer and later transferred to a 
ship which brought him to Piraeus. 
Except for a sailor’s shirt and trousers, 
he had no clothes, but his spirits were 
the highest imaginable. He is still 


swimming toward his education! 
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A typical refugee student is one I 
recall at the University of Warsaw. For 
two years the boy has not heard from 
father or mother. His medical classes 
keep him busy daily from 9 A. M. until 
6 P. M., and on alternate evenings he 
acts as night watchman, for which he is 
paid about one dollar per month. This 
sum, his only source of income, is less 
than the minimum necessary for exist- 
ence. He is able to subsist because he 
secures a free breakfast (furnished by 
the European Student Relief) and is able 
to purchase lunches from the Students’ 
Cooperative Organization at greatly 
reduced prices. 


Women Often Suffer Most 


ge condition of women students is 
often the worst. One of them thus 
describes her own situation: 


““My father is an architect but he has 
had absolutely no work since the war. 
As the result of privations and anxiety 
I have contracted lung disease and have 
had a severe nervous breakdown. I 
was in bed for a year and even now am 
not well. The doctors have forbidden 
all mental work but I am obliged to con- 
tinue my studies to secure a living for 
myself later on and to be able to help 
my parents. I ask for any help for my- 
self and my fiance. He is almost in 
rags. He has tuberculosis and with 
several of his comrades in a similar 
position, has been on the verge of 
despair. Two of them have committed 
suicide because of insupportable misery 
and the others are not far from it. If 
you could only help these young men, 
I would give up any help for myself, be- 
cause when the family is together it is 
not so hard for them to go through these 
difficulties as for those who have nothing 
and nobody, and who have, besides, 
most exhausting mental work to do.” 

Fortunately many of these students 
have received aid from the American 
Relief Administration, and there is no 
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doubt of their appreciation. The organ- 
ization which has been particularly 
responsible for improving conditions 
has been the Student Relief Movement. 
The interesting and significant thing 
about its activity is that it has been 
almost entirely supported by students 
of forty-one different nations. Thus 
over 90,000 of their suffering fellow- 
students in twelve countries of Europe 
have been assisted in 135 different 
schools and colleges. The work was 
initiated with relief in the University of 
Vienna early in 1920, and has grown to 
amazing proportions. 

During the past year and a half the 
Movement has furnished over 5,000,000 
student meals, 800 tons of food, 135,000 
garments, 23,000 necessary books and 
periodicals and financed many “self- 
help” schemes. The latter have 
included jam factories, tailoring estab- 
lishments, shoe repair shops, book- 
binderies, student farms, knitting 
departments, wood-cutting camps, co- 
operative kitchens and printing estab- 
lishments! Pauperizing has been avoided 
and thousands of students have been 
assisted to help themselves and each 
other. Employment departments have 
secured innumerable positions of every 
conceivable variety. Relief has gener- 
ally been administered by student com- 
munities after most thorough investi- 
gation and by a careful process of 
grading the neediest cases. Govern- 
ments have cooperated splendidly. Ger- 
many, Poland and Russia have granted 
free railway transportation for Relief 
Secretaries and supplies. A number of 
countries have furnished funds, pro- 
visions and workers to aid the Move- 
ment, and have developed a new sense 
of their own responsibilities. 


Students’ Mutual Aid 


TUDENTS of various races and creeds, 
cooperating on relief committees, 
have developed a new spirit of interna- 
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tionalism. One such meeting was at- 
tended by eighteen nationalities. When 
the Smyrna disaster occurred many pro- 
fessors and students who were really 
suffering themselves, gave from their 
meager funds to aid the victims. 

Hostels have been opened. One of 
the foyers in Poland averages a daily 
attendance of 1,000. Medical exami- 
nations, clinics, sanatoria, holiday camps, 
rest rooms, housing schemes, cooper- 
ative stores, libraries, religious and 
social meetings and wholesome recrea- 
tion have been provided. 


The Students in Business 


TUDENT business corporations have 
been formed, which are actually 
competing successfully with private con- 
cerns. Such is the case in Poland where 
students have recently secured a con- 
tract from the military authorities for 
20,000,000 marks’ worth of shoe polish 
and from the Magistrate of Warsaw 
a 10,000,000 mark contract for toilet 
soap. In Budapest a school supply 
shop, organized less than.twenty months 
ago with an initial capital of 2,000 Hun- 
garian crowns, now has a monthly 
turnover of 12,000,000 crowns; and a 
similar shop for clothing supplies has 
an overturn of 4,500,000 crowns. At 
present there seems no limit to the 
possible expansion of these self-help 
ideas. European students are taking 
hold so energetically that they will soon 
surpass even American collegians with 
reference to earning capacities. And 
many of these men and women have 
never done manual work in their lives 
before! 

Unfortunately large numbers of stu- 
dents have been beaten down again and 
again in their efforts to forge ahead. 
One Austrian worked all summer and 
managed to save 10,000 crowns, which& 
few years ago would have been enough 
for the next year. Now it would not 
buy one pair of shoes! In July, 1914, 
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man’s suit could be purchased for sixty 
crowns in Vienna. Today it costs 
60,000. Shirts which were then only 
five crowns now sell for 4,500. One 
student gave us his minimum expenses 
for a college year, omitting new clothes 
or materials of any kind: 





Crowns 

BD. 25900069480eRe408" 300 
NS rs Sede dk dae maak 100 
BRR ree 300 
 ccteishdskestnndee ies 300 
Rationed Food.............. 500 
Mensa (Student kitchen)..... 1,000 
a rer re 800 
Class fees for medical course... 4,000 
Repairs on a suit............ 4,000 
Miscellaneous............... 1,000 
| ey spore oo 12,300 


It is readily seen that a summer’s 
work netting 10,000 crowns would not 
go very far! Such a student simply 
cannot afford to be ill, or to purchase 
any new clothes or books, or to spend 
anything on recreation or amusement. 
He is thankful to secure an education 
and to live, however poorly. 


What Our Waste Would Do 


ANY an American wastes enough 

money in a single evening to sup- 

port one of these Austrian lads for an en- 

tire year! The money expended on the 

last Yale-Harvard football game would 

finance the whole Student Relief Move- 
ment all over Europe for 1923! 

One refugee was glad to earn ten 
cents per day weaving baskets. He had 
arranged with the University to pay his 
tuition ten years hence! He came to 
relief headquarters wearing his only 
pair of trousers and no coat. The soles 
of his shoes were worn through, but he 
declined to remove them to be fixed, 
saying they were his only pair. When 
finally persuaded to have them repaired 
while he waited, it was discovered that 
he had no socks. His feet were bleeding 
from walking icy streets, but he made no 
complaint. He with others had been 
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living on black bread and coffee, in one 
room, thankful for that. 

Men like these, if they live, are the 
future leaders of Europe. They are 
indeed being tried by fire and not found 
wanting in character or determination. 
No wonder American students have 
given several hundred thousand dollars 
to help them; but there is need for 
much more. Students in Great Britain, 
Holland and Scandinavia have made 
appeals to large companies, which have 
furnished tons of goods and supplies 
without cost. Hundreds have given 
volunteer service and money in order 
that institutions of learning may con- 
tinue to give the world the benefits of 
science and research, rather than allow 
their students and professors to die of 
malnutrition. 

Who can doubt that this great inter- 
national movement of friendship will 
establish new bonds of understanding 
and good will between the nations, and 
hasten the economic and spiritual re- 
covery of Europe? Said a Govern- 
ment official to me in Vienna: ‘‘ We can 
never understand how America could 
launch the ideal of a League of Nations 
and then stay out of the League; but 
we shall never forget that you who were 
our enemy have fed our starving children 
and sent our students to college!” 

Unless one has talked personally with 
some of the suffering students of 
Europe, he cannot begin to fathom the 
depth of their distress or their appre- 
ciation when relieved. 


Our Obligations 


F what we have done we may be 
O glad, for it has helped save Ameri- 
ca’s face in Europe. Of what we have not 
done we may well feel ashamed. As 
Herbert Hoover says: “We have a 
strong obligation to those colleges for 
the great services they have rendered 
in the past. To allow these institutions 
to disintegrate would be a disaster to 
the whole world.” 
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VOTING FOR PEACE 


cis T is sometimes said that we get the kind of government we 
_ deserve. This would be nearly true, if it were not for the 
fact that the professional politicians nearly always stack 
the deck before the deal. The programs of the two Parties 
are carefully worded to obscure the issues. ‘The names on 
the two Tickets are such a jumble of worthy citizens and gangsters 
that there is little real choice. It is typical that there is still vehe- 
ment difference of opinion as to what the election of 1920 meant about 
Foreign Policies. 

The stroke of genius in Mr. Bok’s enterprise is that it has lifted 
this whole question of cooperation with the other nations for the 
organization of Peace out of the crazy, jig-saw puzzle of party politics. 

It is a unique opportunity for each citizen to vote “‘ Yes” or “No” 
on a clear issue, without any conflict of loyalty to party or church or 
personality. Who you think would be a good tax assessor in your 
county, Senator from your State or President of the Republic will 
matter in the election next fall; it has nothing whatever to do with 
your vote on this Peace Plan. What you think about the Bonus or 
Prohibition or the Ku Klux Klan, whether your father fought for 
the Blue or the Gray, whether you are a Fundamentalist or a Mod- 
ernist, what you think about railroad rates and taxes— all these 
things will be pretty thoroughly mixed up in your mind when you 
go to the pollsin November. The American Peace Award, gives us 4 
chance to express our opinion on a clear-cut issue. 

It. gives us a chance to have just as good a Foreign Policy as we 
deserve. 











FRANKNESS IN FOREIGN POLICY 


8¢aiN ONE SCORE all citizens who are interested in foreign 
“S\\ affairs can unite in gratitude towards the President and 
| the Secretary of State. In his speech on the Centenary 
| of the Monroe Doctrine, Mr. Hughes analyzed the 
foreign relations of this country at considerable length 
and defined, with refreshing clearness, the policy of the Adminis- 
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tration. The President in his message, although briefer in his refer- 
ences to foreign affairs, was equally explicit. We may agree or 
disagree with this program, but it is clear gain to know precisely 
where the Administration stands. 

Neither the President nor the Secretary of State favor our entrance 
into the League of Nations, but both are clear and emphatic in ad- 
vocating membership in the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, under the ‘‘Hughes Reservations’—that is, President 
Harding’s original proposal. 

Our Wortp stands squarely behind them in this matter. A 
careful canvass of the situation in Washington, undertaken on behalf 
of our readers, who we know are interested in this question, shows 
that the proposal will be accepted by a comfortable majority of the 
Senate, if it is reported out of the Committee in the form advocated 
by the President and Secretary of State. The support of the Demo- 
cratic Senators is assured under these circumstances. But Senator 
Lodge, the Chairman, and several of his Republican colleagues on 
the Foreign Relations Committee are definitely hostile to the pro- 
posal. There is real danger that measure will be smothered in 
Committee, or hopelessly disfigured. 

It is a factional fight within the Republican Party. Our Wor Lp 
hopes that the President’s faction will win. Until Mr. Lodge and his 
friends of the Death Battalion are definitely defeated there is no 
hope for constructive Foreign Policy. 





THE REPARATIONS PROBLEM 


fea|] NOTHER MATTER, which has taken on definite shape 

i} during the last month, is the approval which the Admin- 
istration has given to the collaboration of American 
experts on the committees of the Reparations Com- 
mission, to study certain limited phases of this thorny 
problem. The men, chosen as representatives of American business 
thought, are excellent. The task before them is terribly difficult 
and Our Wor.Lp wishes them Godspeed. 

It is true that the Administration takes pains to emphasize that the 
enterprise is “unofficial,” but the Secretary of State initiated the 
proposal of an examination of the problem by experts and the long 
negotiations, to which his proposal gave rise, have been official. 


It is a definite step away from the position of the Irreconcilable 
Isolationists. We are making no claim for Reparations, but, even 
if indirect, our “interest” in the problem is profound. It involves 
the Peace of the World—and that is a matter in which we can never 
be “disinterested.” 
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THE “TRUTH” ABOUT GERMANY 


“| N ONE RESPECT the Germany of today reminds us of 
the Russia of a couple of years ago. It is a land from 
which come conflicting reports. Hardly any two ob- 
servers return from a study of Germany with the same 
story. Some are impressed by the misery of the middle 
class, others have noted only the surprising prosperity of certain 
groups of agriculturists. Some bring back photographs of new 
factories, banks, railroad stations and canals, or busy scenes in the 
shipyards—impressive evidence of industrial growth and vitality. 
Others are convinced that the destruction of the currency means in- 
evitable chaos. 

All these contradictory reports are probably true, for Germany 
is a large country and what is ‘‘true”’ in Bavaria or the Ruhr may be 
quite untrue in East Prussia. And conditions vary just as strik- 
ingly between different social and economic classes. 








HOW MUCH HAS GERMANY PAID? 


a] WOULD SEEM that this question ought to be easily 
>} answered, but serious European estimates vary from 7 
to 55 billion gold marks. 

There are, of course, large differences between the 
German and Allied estimates. They naturally think 
about different things. The Germans count up what they have lost, 
while the Allies figure on what they have received. There is a wide 
gap between these points of view. For instance, the Germans gave 
up their title to government buildings in Alsace. They naturally 
include the value of such property in the account of what they have 
lost, but the change in ownership of a town hall or railroad station in 
Alsace did not rebuild any of the wrecked homes of Lille or Verdun. 
The Germans have paid for the support of various Inter-Allied Com- 
missions, an expense imposed on them by the Treaty, ninety-four 
million gold marks. Here is $23,500,000 lost to the Germans, which 
does not figure among the receipts of the Reparations Commission. 

While there is wide and honest difference of opinion over the 
amount Germany has paid to date—varying from nearly two to about 
fourteen billion dollars—there is no doubt that defeat has been very 
expensive to the defeated. ‘I submit,’”’ wrote Mr. Charles Grasty 
in the New York Times, “that no one familiar with the books of 
the Reparations Commission, can subscribe to the doctrine that 
Germany has come off scot-free from the War and is gleefully and 
successfully avoiding payment.”’ 

The Institute of Economics, a private American organization of 
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experts, who are not interested in paying or receiving Reparations, 
has estimated the amount already paid by Germany to the victors 
at more than six billion dollars—roughly fifteen times what it cost 
us to build the Panama Canal. 

The amounts already paid by Germany, coupled with the indefi- 
niteness of the sum still to pay, are a sufficient explanation of the break 
down of her currency. Possibly, even probably, certain groups in 
Germany, who found profit in looting the commonwealth, used their 
influence to force and speed up the depreciation of the mark. But 
even if there were no suspicion of this, no German Government could 
have balanced its budget and, in the face of an indefinite lien on the 
future, made such heavy foreign payments as have been made. Only 
one of the victorious Allies—Great Britain—has been able to balance 
its budgets and honor its foreign obligations. Under the circum- 
stance—even without gambling within and the dislocation of industry 
in the Ruhr from outside pressure—the depreciation of the mark and 
the frantic activity of the printing press were inevitable. 





EFFECT OF INFLATION 


pe —|ERMANY today is economically a disunited land. There 
Kor is little in common between the interests of the different 
(\&Pyn} classes, and this cement of common interest is weakening 
We 















} 
=<} as the currency deteriorates. This is to be expected 
where soft paper money drives out hard coin. One man’s 
food is another man’s poison. “Inflation’’ which benefits some 
groups, ruins others. In this Germany differs from other European 
countries, only in degree. The breaking up of the nation into hostile 
classes has gone further in Germany than in Austria, Poland or Russia. 
The groups in Germany that lived on fixed incomes—from invested 
capital, insurance, earned pensions or the fairly stable salaries of the 
professions—are practically wiped out. Some individuals from these 
groups have saved themselves by changing their manner of life. A 
professor, who can not live on his salary, may become a market 
gardener. A retired Konzertmeister, whose annual pension will no 
longer buy a newspaper, may earn a bare living by standing on the 
street corner and selling them—or he may keep alive by good luck 
in speculating in foreign exchange. But “the fixed-income class,” 
which included a distressingly large number of the cultured and the 
producers of culture, has disappeared. 

It has been said, with more than half truth, that the only people 
who won the war were the peasants. This is true in Germany, in so 
far as the agricultural classes were in debt, for inflation always 
benefits the debtor. Small farmers, whose families have been strug- 
gling for generations to carry the interest charges on a mortgage, now 
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find that they can sell a dozen eggs for enough paper marks to pay 
off the principal and clear the title. Some great landed families, 
which had fallen into the clutches of usurers, have been able to pay 
off their debts with one year’s crop of sugar beets. The German 
farmer no longer worries about “‘foreclosure.”’ 

Of course, the peasant, who now owns his own land, can not buy 
very much with the piles of paper money he gets for his farm products, 
but while “‘money” is the only means by which the city dweller can 
secure food and shelter, the peasant has a roof over his head and can 
raise for himself the sheer necessities of life. In Germany, as in 
Russia, the collapse of currency means many inconveniences and some 
hardships to the agricultural community. It brings the stark horrors 
of starvation to the cities. 








INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


Seam NTIL VERY RECENTLY the wage-earners of Germany, 
)|Paaexs | as distinct from the salaried classes, have been able, 
through their trade unions, to force frequent and large 
increases of pay and have to a considerable extent pro- 
tected themselves from the effects of inflation. But in 
recent months the fall in the purchasing power of the mark has been 
too catastrophic to permit compensation by increasing wages. The 
misery and actual hunger, from which the union members were at 
first somewhat protected, have now reached the ranks of organized 
labor. The situation has been rendered the more dangerous by the 
sudden and rapid growth of unemployment. The annihilation of 
the old middle class was a slow and gradual development. But the 
whole working class, for a while relatively favored, is suddenly faced 
by similar destruction. They have no accumulation of family 
heirlooms to sell off gradually and ease their fall. When their pay 
stops, their food stops. 
This winter is very tragic for the city dwellers of Germany, not 
only for what is left of “‘the white collar class’ but also and especially 
for the factory workers. 














THE “INDUSTRIALISTS” 


IHE CONTRAST between the relative security of the 
German agriculturists and the misery of the city dwellers 
is not so striking as that between the fantastic fortunes 
accumulated by a small clique, who call themselves 
“industrialists,” and the bankruptcy of the nation. 
The actual amount of wealth which these profiteers have wrung out 
of the suffering of their countrymen and “salted away” abroad will 
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not be found by the Committee of Experts to be anywhere nearly so 
large as some French writers would have us believe, but that it is 
outrageously large in comparison to the general misery is demonstrated 
by reading the German newspapers. 

The process by which these fortunes have been accumulated is 
simple. It has nothing to do with productive industry. It is sheer 
gambling. Anyone who is sure that the value of the currency is 
going to decrease can make a fortune by going into debt. This is 
the ‘secret’ of the tremendous piracy of the German “industrialists.” 
They have gambled consistently on the continued fall of the mark. 
They have bought on credit—bought everything in sight on as long 
credit as possible—betting that when the day of reckoning came 
they would have to pay only a fraction of what they seemed to be 
promising to pay. 

The Department of Commerce has kindly furnished us with the 
following figures. If Fritz bought a cow in Berlin on April 1st, 1923, 
he paid 2,442,575 paper marks. At that date milk sold at 740 marks 
a liter. So his cow would have cost him the equivalent of 3,300 
liters. Three months later, on the 1st of July, milk had gone up to 
2,920 marks per liter. So Fritz could pay off the principal cost of his 
cow with 825 liters of milk instead of 3,300. 


Apply this principle to real estate, to mines and factories, to com- 
modities—anything which can be bought and sold—and multiply it 
a thousand times and you have a picture of what has been happening 
in Germany since the Peace Treaty. 


Most Germans—and it was the same with the Russians when the 
ruble began to decline, or the Austrians when the krone started to fall 
—had faith in their government and expected that the mark would 
recover. They continued to think that ‘“‘money” was worth saving. 
Many speculated timidly—expecting a few more weeks of decline 
before the recovery began. Herr Stinnes and his like were the few 
who had the shrewdness to understand what was happening, to 
realize that the mark could not recover under the crushing burden 
of an indefinite Reparations bill, that, forced to make heavy foreign 
payments in real money, the government could not balance its budget 
and would be forced to print more and more paper money. Continued 
inflation was inevitable. They also knew that their fellow citizens 
still had faith in the value of the vanishing mark. They bought and 
bought on credit; everything, anything of real value, promising to 
pay in paper they knew to be worthless. They cleaned up on what 
the nation was losing. 

These profiteers who call themselves ‘‘industrialists’ do not even 
deserve the name of “gamblers.” They bet on a sure thing. Their 
great wealth has been taken from the pockets of their countrymen 
by a “kolossal’”’ confidence game. 
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since the war to make their will count for or against a plan 
for keeping order in the world was offered when the 
American Peace Award, given by Edward W. Bok, was 
made public early in January. The founder, the Jury 
of Award, and the Policy Committee called for a vote by the people 
of the United States on the winning plan. It had two main points: 

1. That the United States adhere to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice for the reasons and under the conditions stated 
by Secretary Hughes and President Harding in February, 1923. 

2. That without becoming a member of the League of Nations as at 
present constituted, the United States Government should extend 
its present cooperation with the League and propose participation in 
the work of its Assembly and Council under conditions and reser- 
vations providing against interference in political questions or 
internal policy in any other state, safeguarding the Monroe Doctrine, 
refusing any obligation to use military or economic force under 
Articles X and XVI and proposing conference and publicity as the 
means to secure results, rejecting all obligations under the Treaty of 
Versailles, making the League open to any self-governing State on 4 
two-thirds vote of the Assembly, and advocating the revision and 
development of international law by a Commission of Jurists. 

The League issue, as put before theJAmerican people in 1919 and 
1920, was bound up with the Treaty of Versailles. The Bok Prize 
Peace Plan opened the way for a verdict on the main question. 
110 
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AMERICA AGAIN AIDS EUROPE 
iia/\eeez]|/ TER the failure to secure a general expert inquiry into 


s AN 4; Germany’s ability to pay war damages, as recorded last 
Y/ Sy | month, the United States Government assented to the 
2528} proposal of the Allies that Americans take part in in- 

vestigations of Germany’s national finances and the 
amounts of German capital deposited abroad. The two committees 
conducting these inquiries, set up by French initiative, were to be 
subject to the Reparations Board, to which they were to report con- 
clusions. Published correspondence showed that the agreement of 
the United States to the naming of American members was given after 
Col. James A. Logan, American observer on the Reparations Board, 
had informed the administration of the details of the plan and 
received word of its general approval, and also that the Ambassador 
Wiedfeldt of Germany had written to Secretary Hughes that the 
Berlin Government favored the inquiry into Germany’s finances and 
believed that its purposes could be achieved only if the United States 
would cooperate in working out this project. 

The general compromise again brought the former “Allied and 
Associated Powers’”’ into a common accord for joint action. Both 
committees began work shortly after the middle of January. 

Meanwhile France, having won decisively all along the line so 
far in her policy of occupying the Ruhr Valley in Germany, emphasized 
the modification of her military control of the coal and steel region 
by beginning to withdraw some of the troops recently concentrated 
in camps near the main cities and substituting civil control. 
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League Help for Hungary 





ID similar to that extended to Aus- 
tria is to be given to Hungary by 
the League of Nations, according to a 
decision taken by the Council. The 
plan provides for a loan in return for 
which Hungary is to turn over the cus- 
toms and State monopolies revenue and 
agree to establish a balanced budget 
under League supervision by July 1, 
1926. The proposal is subject to ap- 
proval by Hungary, and by the Little 
Entente nations of eastern Europe in 
consultation with a League sub-com- 
mittee. 

The controversy between Lithuania 
and Poland over the control of the Bal- 
tic port of Memel and the region around 
it was referred to a neutral commission, 
for which Norman H. Davis, former 
Under-Secretary of State, was chosen to 
act as chairman. 

Other topics before the Council in 
its sessions in Paris were the League 
campaigns against slavery and opium, 
aid to Russian refugees under Dr. Nan- 
sen of Norway, and limitation of the 
traffic in arms. The need of securing 
the support of the United States for 
an agreement to restrict armament sales 
was emphasized. 
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Czecho-Slovakia won an important 
case before the World Court against 
Poland, regarding the Teschen bound- 


ary between the two nations. This 
has been a cause of many disputes and 
much friction. Both countries agreed 
to League mediation. The Court, con- 
firming a decision of the Allied Council 
of Ambassadors, assigned to Czechish 
control the village and district of Jawor- 
zyna, commanding the Czecho-Slovak- 
ian plains. 


A Mediterranean Difficulty Settled 





ANGIER, the north African port 
across from Gibraltar, long a cause 

of contention among the powers of Ev- 
rope, has been assigned by a provisional 
agreement to nominal Moroccan sover- 
eignty under the real control of an In- 
ternational Legislative Assembly and 
Committee. This tentative accord was 
reached by delegates of Great Britain, 
France and Spain, meeting in Paris. 
It was to be referred to the three gov- 
ernments for ratification, and then sent 
for approval to the countries that signed 
the Algeciras Convention of 1906, ex- 
cluding Germany and Austria. The 
nations thus concerned are the United 
States, Belgium, Holland, Portugal and 
Sweden. Since a provision for eco- 
nomic equality for all 








nations in the Tangier 
zone is included in the 
agreement, the adher- 
ence of the United 
States is expected. 
Secretary Hughes had 
sent notes to the na- 
tions in the Tangier 
conference demanding 
observance of the 
“open door’’ principle. 

Neutrality of the 








CALLING IN ANOTHER SPECIALIST 


Doctor Sam joining the conference on how to revive Germany, as 
seen by the Passing Show of London 





Tangier zone is pro- 
vided. Under the new 
regime, the Tangier 
Assembly would con- 
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WINDOWS 


sist of representatives of the 
British, French,Spanish, Moor- 
ish and Jewish residents, of 
the Sultan of Morocco, and of 
the signatories of the agree- 
ment. The Sultan’s represen- 
tative would be ex-officio Presi- 
dent, to be assisted by British, 
French and Spanish Vice- 
Presidents. The Committee 
of Control, consisting of the 
eight consular officers of the 
signatory nations, would have 
power to veto any legislation 
violating the Tangier Statute. 
Thus—while extraterritorial 
rights would be ended in favor 
of mixed courts and the Debt. 
Control Commission would be 
abolished in view of Moroccan 
guarantees of interest pay- 
ment—effective command 
would rest with the joint 
European-American consular 
committee. The Sultan’s Gov- 
ernor may rule—so long as he does not 
prove unruly. 


UNITED STATES 
A German Treaty and a Russian Rebuff 


NEW TREATY of amity and com- 

merce between the United States 
and Germany was signed in Washington 
by Secretary Hughes and Ambassador 
Wiedfeldt, shortly before the Adminis- 
tration made known its consent to have 
American members appointed as unof- 
ficial representatives on the two Allied 
Committees to investigate German 
finances and the amounts of German 
capital deposited abroad. 

The Soviet Government of Russia 
approached the American Government 
with a proposal for a conference on 
points of dispute between the two na- 
tions, with a view to finding a basis for 
diplomatic relations. The result was a 
sharp rebuff by Secretary Hughes. He 
declared that the Soviet administration 
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A SHOCK FOR THE DEATH BATTALION 


“Impossible! I killed the League!” Kirby of the New 
York World imagines Senator Lodge saying 
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was implicated in plots of the Com- 
munist Internationale to foment revolu- 
tionary activity against the govern- 
ment in the United States, through the 
Workers’ Party of America. The charge 
was disputed by Soviet spokesmen. Sec- 
retary Hughes followed it up by pub- 
lishing translations of alleged instruc- 
tions for the organization of “fighting 
units” in the United States, and an 
article from the official Soviet paper 
Tzvestia. 

In Congress Senator Borah took the 
lead in a movement for investigation of 
relations with Russia and for recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Government, but 
in view of the attitude declared by Pres- 
ident Coolidge as well as Secretary 
Hughes it seemed evident that he and 
his supporters could secure no results. 


The Philippine Row Reaches Congress 





HE FIRE of Republican insurgents 
at Washington, in addition to that 
of the Filipino Nationalists in Manila, 
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was turned upon General Wood and 
his Governorship of the Philippine 
Islands, shortly after Congress opened. 
Representative Frear of Wisconsin pre- 
sented a resolution embarrassing to the 
Administration for investigation as 
to whether Congressmen have re- 
ceived money to influence their stand 
upon the question of Philippine inde- 
pendence, what are the facts underly- 
ing differences between the Filipinos 
and General Wood, whether contribu- 
tors to the Wood campaign for the 
Presidential nomination in 1920 have 
received concessions in the islands, 
whether officials of the Wood regime 
profit by opposing independence, and 
what objections there are to having 
Congress declare the Philippines free. 
Secretary Weeks of the War Depart- 
ment has consistently supported Gen- 
eral Wood. The situation of the Ad- 
ministration was complicated by news 
reports that General Wood’s son, Lieut. 
Osborne Wood, had made a fortune of 
nearly a million dollars by financial 
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operations conducted from his post jp 
the islands. A move for a Congres. 
sional inquiry into his case was also set 
under way. Meanwhile all parties jn 
the Philippines, both American and 
native, were at one in declarations that 
Congress must fix the status of the 
islands finally, one way or the other, 
before any progress could be made. The 
political conflicts and unrest were dis- 
turbing business and social life through- 
out the islands. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


England in a Parliamentary Deadlock 





GOVERNMENT with its hands 
tied was the result of the election 
campaign in which Prime Minister Bald- 
win and his Conservative Cabinet 
lost their majority without any other 
party gaining one. The only decisive 
result of the elections was the defeat 
of his protective tariff plan and the 
certainty of maintenance of the British 
policy of free trade. 
The Baldwin Govern- 
ment continued to hold 
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office until the reopen- 
ing of Parliament early 
in January. It was 
expected to resign soon 
afterward. Some at- 
tempts were made to 
effect a coalition be- 
tween the Conserva- 
tives, with 262 seats 
in the House of Com- 
mons, and the Liberals, 
with 152 seats. But 
the general opinion 
was that Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, leader of the 
Labor party, which se- 
cured 191 seats, would 








UNCLE SAM AND SHIPWRECKED EUROPE 


Il Travaso delle Idee of Italy pictures the present crisis and the 


appeal for American aid 





be called upon to form 
a new ministry. _ 

Great Britain paid 
$69,000,000 interest 
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and $23,000,000  prin- 
cipal on her war debt to 
the United States. The 
debt funding arrange- 
ment allowed the privi- 
lege of buying Liberty 
Bonds and turning them 
in at par value in pay- 
ment. By purchasing 
them at 2 points below 
par, and also gaining 
the interest due, the 
British Government 
saved nearly $2,000,000 
on the total of $92,- 
000,000 in this second 
payment. 

Sir Auckland Geddes, 
Ambassador tothe United 
States, who had been in 
England on account of 
ill health, resigned his 
post. Sir Esme Howard, 
Ambassador to Spain, 
was named to succeed 
him at Washington. 


INDIA witnessed a 
decisive victory for the native self-rule 
party in the national elections. Out of 
eighty-six places in the Legislative As- 
sembly, this party won about forty, 
while the Independents, followers of the 
imprisoned leader Gandhi, won twelve 
more. Both these groups were pledged 
to a program of noncooperation with the 
British Government.- C. R. Das, the 
leader of the self-rule party, was asked 


‘-by the Government to form a Ministry, 


and declined. He declared that the 
people of India can not willingly coop- 
erate with the British officials until the 
system of administration is changed, and 
argued that it would be dishonorable 
to accept office with the purpose of 
refusing cooperation. The British Gov- 
ernment was left facing a deadlock in 
its attempt to establish a working ac- 
cord with the Indian Nationalists. 
Friction between the Hindus and Mo- 
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GERMANY MUST GO THROUGH 


The perils passed force the engineer to keep to full speed ahead, 


says Ulk of Berlin 


hammedans in India continued to cause 
disorders, while on the northwest fron- 
tier attacks on British subjects and a 
defiant attitude on the part of Afghanis- 
tan were taken as signs of trouble in 
that quarter. 


EUROPE 


France Bows to Poincaré 


AS if to prove anew the grip he had 
on the Chamber of Deputies just 
when Prime Minister Baldwin was los- 
ing his majority in England, Premier 
Poincaré made a demonstration of 
power. The electoral reform bill, which 
he favored, was first defeated in the 
Chamber by a vote of 290 to 275. Two 
days later, after talk of amendments, 
Poincaré made the passage of the bill a 
question of confidence in his govern- 
ment. At once it was put through by 
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a vote of 408 to 127. Again, on a ques- 
tion of bonuses for officials, he was sup- 
ported by 339 against 211. It was 
evident that in the conduct of the new 
inquiries into German conditions, Poin- 
caré could pursue his policy without fear 
of dangerous opposition at home. 
Meanwhile the value of French francs 
fell lower on international exchanges. 


Germany Tries to Deal with France 


HANCELLOR MARX made an 

attempt through Dr. Hoesch, the 
German representative at Paris, to start 
direct negotiations between the two 
countries regarding the Ruhr and Rhine- 
land occupations. Premier Poincaré 
indicated one important modification 
in French policy in replying that there 
was no objection to dealing directly 
with the German Government, since 
passive resistance in the Ruhr had been 
abandoned, but said that there could 
be no discussion implying revision of 
the Treaty of Versailles or restriction of 
the Allied Ruhr and Rhineland authori- 
ties of occupation. : 

Dr. Marx made a gloomy forecast of 
the prospects for Germany, in view of 
the continued depreciation of the mark, 
and appealed to the people to pay taxes. 

Dr. Hjalmar Schacht was appointed 
to the important post of Director of the 
Reichsbank, to take the place held by 
the late Dr. Havenstein. There had 
been a sharp conflict in Germany over 
the Reichsbank financial policies, which 
were held to be largely responsible for 
the collapse of the currency. Dr. 
Schacht’s appointment was regarded as 
a defeat for the group supporting the 
Havenstein regime and the beginning 
of a period of possible reform. 





Italy’s Constitutional Dictator 


USSOLINI, the Fascisti ruler of 
Italy, threw the country into a 
turmoil of uncertainty by having the 
Parliament session suddenly ended near 
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the close of the year. He then relin- 
quished, in form, the dictatorial powers 
which had been conferred on him until 
January 1, 1924. While his intentions 
in the whole move were in doubt, it 
was expected that he would call new 
elections in the near future. But these 
would not cause him much anxiety, for 
under the new electoral law which he 
forced through his party would only 
have to receive a plurality to secure two- 
thirds of the seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Despite recently reported 
dissensions in the Fascist party, the re- 
forms which he has put through in Italy 
have made him so popular that he would 
continue as a practical dictator—under 
constitutional sanctions. 


New Moves in Central Europe 


ECOGNITION of Soviet Russia 
by Poland and the conclusion of 
a new alliance between Czecho-Slovakia 
and France were two significant new 
developments which created discussion 
in Central Europe. An exchange of 
documents by which Poland agreed to 
recognize the Union of Soviet Republics 
was announced without commentary, 
from Warsaw. It amounted to a formal 
acceptance of the state of diplomatic re- 
lations. One reason was reported to be 
recognition of Poland’s new boundaries. 
France’s new treaty with Czecho- 
Slovakia di turbed several other capitals 
by its strengthening of French influence 
in southeastern Europe. While it was 
declared not to be a military alliance, 
it was reported to provide for mutual 
defense against attacks and support 
of the peace treaties. With Czecho- 
Slovakia as the leader in the “Little 
Entente,” including Rumania and Yugo 
Slavia, the accord gave French policy 
fresh force on the Continent. 





GREECE saw the return of Ven- 
izelos, her war Premier, after the exilings 
of the King as a result of the defeat of 
the royalists in the recent elections. 
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When the new National Assembly met, 
the Military Directorate which had 
ruled the country since the Greek defeat 


by Turkey turned over its power to the 
constitutional authority. Decision of 
the future policies of Greece and the 
question whether it would continue to 
be a monarchy or become a republic 
seemed to depend on Venizelos, who 
appeared likely to wield a personal 
power like that of Mussolini in Italy. 
He was at once made President of the 
Assembly and Premier. 


WINDOWS ON THE WORLD 


NEAR EAST 


Turkey Cancels the Chester Concession 


HE LAST ACT in the affair of the 

much-discussed ‘Chester Conces- 
sion” came when the Turkish Commis- 
sioner of Works at Angora annulled the 
grant because of failure to begin rail- 
road construction within the time speci- 
fied. The concession originally was ex- 
pected to secure advantages in rail and 
mine exploitation for American in- 
terests; but it precipitated a long and 























WHO HOLDS UP MUSSOLINI? 


A pyramid of Fascisti seems to be his support, says Il Travaso delle Idee, but when they drop 
away he is seen to be standing on the shoulders of Italy 
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complicated fight for control, which 
finally passed into Canadian hands. A 
London firm had been formed, it was 
reported, to develop one of the railway 
projects included in the Chester grant. 


FAR EAST 


An Assassin Changes Japan’s Cabinet 





REMIER YAMAMOTO and all 

his Ministers resigned when a young 
Japanese revolutionary attempted to 
shoot the Prince Regent as he was driv- 
ing through Tokio. The Regent at 
first refused the resignations and asked 
the Cabinet to remain, but the Premier 
insisted on assuming responsibility for 
the Regent’s safety and again presented 
the resignations. They were then ac- 
cepted, and thus in the midst of the 
first work of reconstruction Japan lost 
the Cabinet put in charge immediately 
after the earthquake which wrecked 
Tokio and Yokohama. Viscount Ki- 
youra, President of the Privy Council, 
who was indicated by the influential 
Elder Statesmen, was called by the Re- 
gent to form a new Ministry. He was 
supported by the conservative Kenyu 
party. 

The budget for the rebuilding of the 
capital and Yokohama was finally 
adopted. It amounted to the total of 
about $250,000,000 which had been 
indicated in earlier revised estimates, 
and was to be distributed over a period 
of six years. 


CHINA remained in the political 
turmoil which has made each new gov- 
ernment powerless in recent months. 
The new President, Tsao Kun, and the 
Parliament were at loggerheads over 
his rejection of the request of the legis- 
lators for a new Ministry. As head of 
the formidable Chili military party, the 
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President wields what real power there 
is in northern China. 

Meanwhile, in southern China, Sun 
Yat Sen at Canton was in conflict with 
the foreign powers. He had threatened 
to make Canton a free port unless it 
received funds from Peking and upon 
this the powers sent warships to control 
the Customs House and its revenues, 
to which they have treaty rights. The 
United States joined in the action by 
dispatching five destroyers to Canton. 

Through Minister Schurman, Dr. Sun 
was reported to be seeking American aid 
for an international conference with all 
Chinese factions, to end the internal strife 
and establish a unified government for 
all China. 


LATIN AMERICA 


United States Arms for Mexico’s President 


ID for President Obregon, of 
Mexico, fighting the rebellion led 
by Alfonso de la Huerta, came unex- 
pectedly from Washington. The ad- 
ministration announced that arms, 
ammunition and airplanes would be 
sold to the Mexican Government. The 
news at once brought a protest from 
Huertista representatives in the United 
States on the ground of intervention in 
Mexican affairs. It also led to objec- 
tions and a move for an inquiry in Con- 
gress. The administration, however, 
replied that its action was under Con- 
stitutional sanction and that it would 
proceed with its policy. In the mean- 
time, the fighting in Mexico went on 
with varying successes and defeats for 
both sides. The Huertista forces, how- 
ever, showed considerable strength and 
were forcing the conflict close to the cap- 
ital. They claimed the support of more 
than half of the Mexican states. 
An embargo was put on the export of 
arms to the de la Huerta forces. 


Matcotm W. Davis. 
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KNOW THE WORLD YOU LIVE IN 








that leads to ACTION. 





Under this heading are presented each month the most important action 
questions raised by articles in OUR WORLD—questions on which every citizen needs 
well-informed and thought-out opinions. This is a department to develop the thinking 
If you know what a person DOES, you learn what he 
THINKS. And so, if you wish “to make up” your mind, 
really think about any problem, you must ask yourself, “What would I DO about it?” 


to determine what you 

















WHAT Would YOU Do About GERMANY? 
Edited by Dr. George F. Bowerman 


Librarian of the Public Library, Washington, D. C. 


ACTION QUESTION 1 


6 emt aires that Germany’s sins 
against civilization were mon- 
strous and that had she won the war she 
would probably now be ruthless and 
tyrannical toward the conquered. But 
since Germany’s defeat was completed 
more than five years ago, is it necessary 
to keep her under the ban? Will such a 
course help to bring the world back to 
health, sanity and prosperity? 

The Allied countries of Europe, espe- 
cially France and Belgium, must have 
reparation payments from Germany. 
They also seek security from another at- 
tack. Can they reasonably expect to 
collect huge sums from a country weak- 
ened by the loss of its colonies and many 
of its richest mines, hampered by com- 
mercial restrictions and threatened with 
dismemberment? Do they plan to kill 
the goose and still expect a steady supply 
of golden eggs? 

One result of the war was the recovery 
by France of Alsace-Lorraine. In the 
light of that experience will France plan 
the permanent or long-continued occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, a rich province of the 
industrial heart of Germany and for 
the redemption of which Germans will 
not cease to hope—just as France al- 
ways hoped to win back Alsace-Lor- 
raine? Does peace lie that way? 


What is the sane American attitude 
toward Germany in the interest of peace 
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and the payment of European war 
debts? Can we reasonably expect France 
to pay her debts to us, unless Germany 
can pay her? But only a prosperous 
Germany can pay anything. American 
foreign trade is likewise bound up with 
European peace and prosperity, the 
main obstacle to which is a disorganized, 
prostrate, bankrupt Germany. 

Germany will remain economically 
and financially weak; her government, 
if it is able to survive, will remain feeble 
and without hope of becoming really 
democratic, just so long as she is sub- 
jected to intolerable military pressure 
and impossible reparation demands. 
The misery of her people will grow worse 
and the demands on American charity 
will increase. 

What solution of the German problem 
would YOU propose? 


READING REFERENCES 


The reader is referred, in addition to the 
references in the following list, to the list in 
this department of OUR WORLD for Decem- 
ber 1923. Attention is also called to the lists 
of references appearing in OUR WORLD 
throughout 1923 as consolidated in the pam- 
phlet ‘Reading References on International 
Affairs,” to be found in most public libraries, 
or obtainable from Our World Institute, for 
4 cents postage. 


Our WorLD 


Realities in Europe’s Revival. 
in this number. Lord Robert Cecil and His 
Fight for Disarmament. Wilson Harris, in 
this number. 

Struggling for German Order. Georg Bern- 
hard. Nov.’23, pp. 5-16. German House- 


F. I. Kent, 









wife Plays the Market. Kate Miethe. 
Oct. ’23, pp. 75-80. Who is Winning in 
the Ruhr? G. L. Carden. Oct. ’23, pp. 
92-96. America Quits the Rhine. Kath- 
erine Mayo. April ’23, pp. 8-13. The 
Deadlock in the Ruhr. A. E. Taylor. 
March ’23, pp. 28-35. 


Recent Booxs 

Grpsons, H. A. Europe Since 1918. Cen- 
tury, 1923. $3. LExceedingly interesting 
historical and critical account of peace 
conference, treaties, and developments up 
to September 1923, including of course 
several chapters on the German situation. 

Brunet, René. New German Constitu- 
tion. Knopf, 1922. $3.50. Discusses 
clearly, exhaustively and impartially the 
conditions and forces that made the con- 
stitution and gives translation of text. 
Text of constitution and brief introduc- 
tion are also to be found in “A League of 
Nations” for Dec. 1919 (World Peace 
Foundation, 5 cents). 

MovttTon, H. G. and McGurirz, C. E. Ger- 
many’s Capacity to Pay. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1923. $2.50. A study of the 
reparations problem. Conclusion reached 
is that without a new deal Germany can 
pay nothing. A 14-page summary of 
book may be chieiand gratis from Insti- 
tute of Economics, Washington, D. C 

Anaas, L. L. B. Reparations, Trade and 
— Exchange. London, P. 8. King, 
1922. 

Germany and Her Debts. London, H. J. 
Simmonds, 1923. These two books give 
a critical examination of the reparations 
problem. , 









































GovERNMENT DocuMENTS AND PAMPHLETS 


U.S. DepARTMENT oF ComMERCE. Publica- 
tions indispensable for understanding 
German conditions: 

. Commerce Year Book 1922. Washing- 
ton, Superintendent of Documents, 1923. 
60 cents. Sections on foreign trade of 
, S., economic review rn statistical 

ata. 

2. Commerce Reports (weekly) contain 
once a month a foreign cable report on 
German economic and trade conditions. 

3. Occasional supplements to Commerce 


_ 


ACTION QUESTION 2 


WHAT do YOU think about the 
growing cooperative movement? 

Did you ever have the experience, 
when in shopping you objected to the 
price, of being told by the merchant: 
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Reports, called ‘“Trade Information Bulle- 
tins,” are devoted to German conditions; 
among recent issues are: American Trade 
with Germany 1914, 1921, and 1922. (Oct, 
123); German Reparations, Budget and 
a Trade (June’23); Labor, Wages 
pa nemployment in Germany (June 
FeperAL ReEsERvE BULLETIN, published 
monthly by Federal Reserve Board; a 
mine of information about Germany. See 
especially: 
1. First three years of German Reparations, 
Nov. and Dec. ’22 and Jan. and Feb. ’23. 
2. Reports of Foreign Experts on Mark 
Stabilization. Jan ’23. 
3. Temporary Stabilization of Mark. Apr. 
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4. Development of Germany’s Foreign Trade 
since the War. June ’23. 

5. Each month under the headings of Busi- 
ness and Financial Conditions Abroad, 
Price Movements and Value of Trade; 
Foreign Banking and Financial Statistics. 

Go.psmitH, A. G. Economic Problems of 
Western Europe. 1923. American 
Bankers Association, 110 E. 42d St., New 
York. Author is Chief of Western Eu- 
ropean Division, Dept. of Commerce. 
Germany’s economic collapse, pp. 636-42. 

International Conciliation, published monthly 
by American Association for International 

onciliation; especially Nos. 182, 184, 
and 193. Documents Regarding the Eu- 
ropean Economic Situation, Jan., March, 
and Dec. ’23; Franco-German Recon- 
ciliation, Sept. ’23. 5 cents each. 


RecENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


Economic Aspects of the Reparation Prob- 
lems. H.G. Moulton. American Review 
(Bloomington, Ill.) Nov.-Dec. ’23, pp. 
633-642 


Germany “Since the War. Karl Kautsky, 


Foreign Affairs, Dec. ’22, pp. 99-119. 


German Public Opinion Today. Richard 


Edwards. Foreign Affairs, March ’23, 
pp. 59-68 


Five years of Democracy in Germany. 


Thomas Mann. Current History (N.Y. 
Times) July ’23, pp. 583-587. 


Will the German Republic Survive? Con- 


temporary Rev., Nov. ’23, pp. 565-572. 


THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


“T am not in business for my health?” 
But business when carried on by gen- 
uine Rochdale cooperators is conducted 
strictly for health. The cooperative 
movement has gained great strength in 
Europe and is making much headway 
in the United States—cooperative mar- 





























keting organizations for selling, espe- 
cially agricultural products, and con- 
sumers’ cooperatives for economical 
buying and distribution among members. 

Are Americans too individualistic to 
cooperate successfully? Can they apply 
to business the democratic principle of 
“All for each and each for all?” What 
do YOU think about the plan? 


READING REFERENCES 
Our WorLD 


This number contains the first of a series of 
articles on the cooperative movement by Dr. 
James P. Warbasse, President of the Coopera- 
tive League of America, and Mrs. Agnes D. 
Warbasse. 


Recent Books 


Warsassk, J. P. Cooperative Democracy. 
Macmillan, 1923. $3.50. Cooperation pre- 
sented as a plan for reorganization of 
society by which profit motives will be 
replaced by service motives. Subordi- 
nates description of actual working of co- 
operative organizations. Announced for 
early publication by same author is— 


Cooperative Movement. Doran. (Workers’ 
Bookshelf) 

Gipe, CHar.tes. Consumers’ Cooperative 
Societies. Knopf, 1922. $3. Contains an 
introductory chapter by Dr. Warbasse on 
cooperation in the United States. Book 
gives the history, object and program of 
the movement and deals with the practical 
problems involved. 
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Wess, Sipney AND Beatrice. Consumers’ 
Cooperative Movement. Longmans, 1921. 
$6.50. An up-to-date critical analysis 
and description of the British cooperative 
movement and its achievements by which 
industry may be carried on without the 
incentive of profit. 

Sreen, Herman. Cooperative Marketing: 
the Golden Rule in Agriculture. Double- 
day, 1923. $2. Tells the story of the 
genesis, development and operation of 
more than 100 most significant marketing 
associations in the U. S 


DocuMENTS AND SOcIgTIEs: 

U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics: 

1. Consumers’ Cooperative Societies in the 
U.S. in 1920. (Bulletin 313, 15 cents). 

2. Monthly Labor Review; the latest devel- 
opments in cooperation, here and abroad, 
in each number. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture: 

1. Cooperative Marketing (Farmers Bulle- 
tin, 1144, Sept. 1920). 

2. Cooperative Purchasing and Marketing 
Organizations Among Farmers (Bulletin 
547, Sept. 1917). 

Cooperative League of America, 167 W. 12th 

Street, New York, publishes many pamphlets 
and Cooperation (monthly). 


REcENT MaGazZINnE ARTICLES 
Doing Away with the Middleman. G. M. 
Shelby. Harper’s, Feb. ’23, pp. 323-333. 
Economic Philosophy of Cooperation. E. 
S. Nourse. American Economic Review, 
Dec. ’22, pp. 577-597. 


What People Want to Know 


Answers to Some of the Questions Addressed to Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 
Director of OUR WORLD Institute 


Chang Tso-Lin, and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia’s Music 


Will you kindly send me information upon 
the following subjects: 


“Chang Tso-Lin—the Greatest Man of 
China.” 


“The Music of Czecho-Slovakia.” Mrs. 
C. J. F., Martinsburg, W. Va. 


The following brief biographical 
sketch will give you considerable infor- 
mation in regard to Chang Tso-Lin. 
Chang Tso-Lin is under fifty years of 





age; he received no education in his 
youth; he fought on the side of Japan 
during the Russian-Japanese War, and 
after the war General Chang surrendered 
to the Chinese government at the re- 
quest of Japan. He, and his Hunghutze, 
were taken into the Chinese govern- 
ment service, and received quick pro- 
motion on account of their bravery. He 
was appointed Military Governor of 
Fengtien in 1911, which position he is 
still holding. He first commanded the 
27th Army Division, and now has under 
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his control 100,000 men scattered all 
over Manchuria. He served ex-Presi- 
dent Yuan faithfully until the collapse 
of the monarchical movement in 1916. 
When General Chang Hsun made his 
coup d’etat in 1917, he assisted General 
Luan Chi-jui in restoring a republic. He 
was appointed Inspecting General of the 
three Eastern Provinces in 1918. Jointly 
with other Chinese generals he led an 
expeditionary force to disband the Aufu 
Political Club in the summer of 1920. 
He attended the Super Tuchuns Con- 
ference at Tientsin in May, 1921; he was 
ordered to be relieved of all his posts 
after being defeated by the Chihli 
Party in May, 1922; since his dis- 
missal he has defied the central govern- 
ment, and now virtually rules Man- 
churia as an independent province. 
Further information upon this remark- 
able man may be found by consulting: 


Current Opinion—72; 330-2; Mar., 
1922. Chang Tso-Lin, most powerful 
man in China. 

Current History Magazine—15; 918- 
22; Mar., 1922. War lords of China. 

Review of Reviews—64; 651-2; Dec., 
1921. Chang, the Chinese war lord. 


Czecho-Slovakian Music. The early 
music of the country now known as 
Czecho-Slovakia was, like the music of 
other eastern European countries, con- 
siderably influenced by the hymns of 
the early Greek church, and, hence, we 
find the folk music of all eastern Europe 
strongly tinged with characteristics of 
the Greek liturgy. These character- 
istics have found their way through the 
folk music into the art music of the 
modern composers of these countries. 
The folk music of Bohemia is especially 
rich in popular dance tunes, some of 
which—like the polka—have also found 
great favor in other countries. 

The distinct Bohemian school of 
music may be said to begin with 
Frederick Smetana’s “The Bartered 
Bride” which appeared in 1866. This 
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was the first opera to appear in a 
Czechic text. Smetana also was the 
first notable instrumental master. He, 
and still more Dvordék, have made the 
Bohemian school famous, but the merit 
of the instrumental work overbalances 
that of the dramatic compositions. The 
forms cultivated are those of the 
German classic and romantic masters. 
The principal composers are: Skraup, 
Skuhersky, Schebar Rozkosny, Smetana, 
Dvorak, Fibich, Hrimaly, Albest, Weiss, 
Novak, Suk, Nedbal. 

Further information upon this sub- 
ject can be had by consulting: 

Henderson, W. J. The Story of 
Music. New York, 1912. 

Dickinson, E. The Study of the His- 
tory of Music. New York, Scribner's, 
1910. Note bibliography. 

Mauclaire,C. Histoire de la Musique 
Européenne, 1850-1914. Paris, 1914. 

Combarien, Jules. Histoire de la 
Musique. 2 vols. Paris, 1914. 

Pratt, W.S. The History of Music. 
London, 1910. 


America’s Gold 


I am preparing an address on “Has Amer- 
ica Too Much Gold?” If you have any me 
terial that would be useful in outlining such 
a talk, I shall be very grateful if you will have 
it made available to me. J. R. S., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Some of the latest statistics recently 
published in regard to gold in the 
United States are as follows: 


In the calendar year 1921, there was 
produced in the United States $50,067,- 
300 worth of gold; and for the same 
period there was coined $10,570,000 
worth of gold. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921, there was exported from 
the United States $133,537,902 worth 
of gold, and imported for the same 
period $638,559,805 worth of the same 
commodity. There was in circulation 
at the end of the same fiscal year in the 
United States $883,404,285 worth of 
gold. 
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Guam and the Constitution 


Does the Constitution of the United States 
apply to Guam? T. S., Guam. 


Beginning about 1900 the Supreme 
Court found it possible to develop a 
distinction between the application of 
the Constitution to the territories in 
continental United States, and to those 
territories which were noncontiguous. 
The distinction which the court evolved 
was that between territory incorporated 
in the United States, and territory not 
incorporated. In the former category 
were included Alaska, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico and Arizona, none of which at 
the time of these decisions had been 
admitted to statehood. In legislating 
for the incorporated territories, the 
court said that Congress was bound by 
all the limitations in the Constitution 
which were not clearly inapplicable. 
Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philippines 
—on the other hand—were held to be 
unincorporated territories, as were also 
the lesser island possessions. They be- 
longed to the United States rather than 
to any foreign power; they were apper- 
tinent to, and dependencies of, the 
United States, but not a part thereof in 
the sense in which the incorporated 
territories were. Congress, therefore, 
in legislating with respect to them was 
not bound by all the limitations of the 
Constitution applicable to the incor- 
porated territories but only by the 
fundamental parts of the Constitution 
which automatically extend to all terri- 
tories of the United States as soon as 
they cease to be foreign territory. The 
formal portions of the Constitution, on 
the other hand, apply to unincorporated 
territories only when Congress expressly 
so directs. 

Guam (according to Frederick A. 
Ogg and P. Orman Ray in'their recent 
book, “Introduction to American Gov- 
ernment,” New York, Century Co., 
1922) has never been given any form of 
government by Congress. It is governed 
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by the President acting through the 
Navy Department,which has designated 
a naval officer to be Governor of the 
island. This official organizes the ad- 
ministration, levies taxes, makes such 
laws as are required, and in general 
exercises complete authority over the 
inhabitants. 


Lewisite Gas 


Kindly send me information relative to 


Lewisite gas. J. P. R., Turlock, Calif. 


During the World War there was 
developed in the Bureau of Mines, by 
Professor W. Lee Lewis of Northwestern 
University, the most deadly poison 
ever known to man. This poison came 
to be known as Lewisite, and at the 
time of the signing of the armistice was 
being manufactured in a specially built 
plant near Cleveland, Ohio. This plant 
was known as the “mouse trap,” be- 
cause every workman who entered the 
stockade went under agreement not to 
leave the eleven acre space until the war 
was won. The object of such an agree- 
ment was, of course, to keep the man- 
ufacture of this deadly instrument an 
absolute secret. 

On November 11, 1918, this plant was 
turning out ten tons of Lewisite daily, 
and had the war gone on it is estimated 
that there would have been three 
thousand tons of this terrible weapon 
ready for use on the American front in 
France about March the first. It is 
said that Lewisite is so strong that a 
single drop poured on the palm of the 
hand would penetrate to the blood, 
reach the heart, and kill the victim in 
agony. On that basis it is estimated that 
ten aeroplanes carrying Lewisite would 
have been able to wipe out every vestige 
of life, both animal and vegetable, in 
Berlin, or a single day’s output of the 
above plant would be sufficient to snuff 
out the millions of lives on Man- 
hattan Island. 








Our Foreign Trade 





By Frederick W. Gehle 


Vice-President of The Mechanics & Metals National Bank of the City of New York 


Despite the Social and Economic Disruption of Europe Our Foreign Trade 
Shows Great Volume of Business, Even Germany Being Third 
on America’s List of Customers 


AVE in the period beginning with 

the early part of the war and ending 
with the climax of the post-war boom, 
foreign commerce of the United States is 
showing a volume greater than ever be- 
fore in American history. This state- 
ment will come as a surprise to many 
people who have made up their minds 
from casual observation that the ex- 
ports and imports of the United States 
have shrunk to unimportant totals as 
compared with other years. Also it 
will surprise those who had concluded 
that this country since the war had be- 
come altogether self-sufficient and had 
devoted its business interest in other 
directions than oversea. 


It is true that more than any other 
world power, we as a nation are today 
economically independent. The greatest 
market for our products is within our 
own country. The greatest source of 
things we use is found at home. At 
times boastful of the variety and pro- 
ductive capacity of our natural re- 
sources, and of our industrial manip- 
ulation of their products, there has 
been a popular acclaim of the self- 
sufficiency and independence of the 
United States. 


Still, woven closely into the fabric of 
our national life is our interchange of 
goods with the other countries of the 
world, and international trade plays an 
important part in the prosperity and 
progress of the American people. For 
the year 1923 alone, this trade, adding 
exports and imports together, repre- 
sented an approximate value of eight 
billions of dollars. For the period of ten 
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years from the opening of 1914 to the 
opening of 1924, this trade, adding 
exports and imports together, has shown 
a total value of eighty-four billions of 
dollars, the value of exports in this 
interval having been fifty-three billions 
and that of imports thirty-one billions, 

A large outward flow of goods from 
the United States at this time offers a 
number of extremely interesting side- 
lights on the current situation. For one 
thing, it shows that while Europe, our 
chief customer, is subject to every 
kind of social and economic disruption, 
its people are still able to provide the 
means to buy in large quantities the 
necessities of life which the United 
States produces in such abundance. 
More than five years after the close of 
the war, the situation abroad is in 
many respects so much worse than 
during the war itself that the cur- 
rencies of the principal continental 
countries have declined to an unpre- 
cedented discount as compared with 
the dollar, even the franc falling con- 
siderably under five cents. Yet goods 
flow from our ports to those countries 
and are being paid for. 

Even Germany, whose currency was 
at such a stage of debasement that 
marks are quoted at billions to the 
dollar took more than $300,000,000 
of American commodities in the year 
just ended, being third on the list of 
America’s principal customers, only 
Great Britain and Canada surpassing 
its total. Even France was $50,000,000 
short of Germany in the volume of its 
purchases in the United States. 
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That is one sidelight on the current 
situation. Another is found in the 
effect of the current export trade on the 
industrial activity of this country. 
Despite all the statements which have 
been made about the United States 
being self-contained, it is being shown 
that foreign markets still play an im- 
portant part in our welfare, and that 
foreign purchases still supply an out- 
let for surplus production, contributing 
to the maintenance of our price and wage 
structure and to our general prosperity. 
The system of mass production of goods 
in the United States has been built up 
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by a wide distribution 
of goods through the 
channels of trade, and 
the continuance of 
that system depends 
on the continuance of 
wide distribution. Our 
exports have a direct 
bearing on the dis. 
tribution of our goods, 
and our prices and 
wage scales; were ex- 
ports so far diminished 
at this time that our 
surplus energy could 
not be let off in foreign 
trade, it is fair to as- 
sume that we would 
be using that energy 
in producing things 
exclusively for do- 
mestic markets, and it 
is fair to assume 
further that because 
of a consequent sur- 
plus, producers would 
be fighting for those 
markets. Were pro- 
ducers at the moment 
indulging in a cam- 
paign of price cutting, 
there would be under 
way a campaign of 
wage cutting, and, in 
turn, a development 
of all those evils which 
come out of industrial, 
political and social readjustment. 
However, there is now under way no 
cutting of prices among producers in an 
effort on the part of each to get business 
away from others, and the condition of 
our foreign trade can be regarded as 4 
highly important contributing factor to 
this. What the year holds is, of course, 
a matter of very large uncertainty; the 
financial and political chaos of other 
countries will no doubt have an im- 
pressive bearing upon the course of our 
exports and imports during the present 
year. But as the reference to Ger- 
many’s large imports from the United 
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States indicates, even political and 
financial disruption of the most extreme 
kind does not wholly prevent commer- 
cial interchange in goods that are 
vitally essential. 

It will be of particular interest to 
watch the development of our trade 
with Great Britain in the months to 
come. It is evident that the traditional 
free trade sentiment is to continue the 
guiding influence of that nation, and 
with its refusal to impose tariffs we may 
look for renewed efforts to stimulate 
sea-borne traffic, between the British 
Isles and our own country. That the 
amount of Great Britain’s sales in the 
United States has been of no mean 
volume may be judged from the figures 
which show that for the year 1923 our 
imports from the United Kingdom were 
in excess of $400,000,000, only one other 
country, Canada, selling a greater 
volume of goods to us. The increase 
over a year ago was $50,000,000. Of 
course, England’s shipments to this 
country fail by a wide margin to bal- 
ance its purchases here, which amounted 
to a little short of $850,000,000. 

To the average observer the figures of 
America’s foreign trade are of interest 
only so far as their aggregates show the 
general trend. Were the average ob- 
server to take the time to divide 
aggregates into their component parts, 
he would find significant sidelights on 
the relation of the United States to the 
world. Europe is not only the greatest 
single market for American export com- 
modities, it is also producing more of our 
imported goods than any other of the 
world’s grand divisions. Adding ex- 
ports and imports together our inter- 
change of goods with Europe in 1923 
ran beyond $3,000,000,000, a little more 
than one-third of the total being with 
the United Kingdom, the balance being 
with the continent of Europe—in other 
words, with countries like France, 
Germany, Greece, Czecho-Slovakia. 


What of the future of our trade 
these countries? 

One could go through the list % 
countries not only in Europe but Sow 
America, Asia, and elsewhere, 
lyzing the relation of politics 
finance to the trade prospects. Mexig 
for example, whose trade with 
United States in 1923 ran beys 
$250,000,000, that amount equali 
nearly one-quarter of our trade 
Canada; it will pay to observe ff 
effect of present development of futi 
movements there. After all, it is 
to remember that our trade 
Mexico is greater than with any oth 
country to the south of us, save 

Viewing our present position ame 
the nations of the world one cannot 
to attribute our dominance to a positi 
we have established through our trad 
But if we have profited thereby so s 
have we become dependent theres 
Our self-sufficiency has long been { 
national pride; it is true that in 
pinch we would not have either 
export or import to live. But we don 
provide sufficient markets for all tha 
we produce, nor do we ourselves produé 
the rubber, silk, tea, coffee, spices @ 
other articles which maintain the exis 
ing standard of living in our presél 
state of civilization. Productive capat 
ties are peculiar to different parts of # 
world, and in the same way that got 
and services are exchanged among 
people within a country, so must the 
exchanges be made between count 
No conceivable conditions can pert 
nently halt this international flow. 
can be stimulated at times, depressed 
others, diverted from its accustom 
channels or temporarily blocked. 
in the long run it asserts its irresist 
force. Hence foreign trade. He 
moreover, the assurance that fore 
trade will grow proportionately to 
other factors in what we are pleased 
call our domestic business, of whiell 
is an integral part. 











